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Editorial Notes 


Thoughts on Kerala 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation had sent out a small team of 
scholars to study the situation in Kerala, from the Gandhian point of 
view, some time before the recent general elections took place there. The 
study was conducted under the leadership of Dr Om Prakash Gupta and 
the other three members of the team were Dr T. K. N. Unnithan, Dr B. S. 
Sharma and Smt. Pirabi Pandey. After a fairly exhaustive study of the 
deeper political and social trends which lay at the bottom of the recent 
stirring events in Kerala, these scholars have submitted an illuminating 
report which was considered by the Council for Study and Research of 
the Gandhi Peace Foundation. In view of the continuing peculiar situation 
in Kerala, the Council decided that it would be advisable not to publish 
the report but only to circulate it to the members of the Governing Body 
of the Foundation. 


There are certain vital aspects of the Kerala problem which will 
continue to challenge the attention of thinkers for a long time to come. 
Some of these have been highlighted in the pages of the report. The 
following thoughts may be of real importance in this connection : 


(1) The people of Kerala had become deeply dissatisfied with 
Congress rule and with the internal dissensions of the Congress 
party in the State. They put the Communists into power to 
teach the Congress a lesson and for a change. 


(2) While the Communist Government may have had its own 
share of good record of work in certain matters, it had created 
a deep fear in the minds of the majority of the people that 
those who did not support the Communists would be dis- 
criminated against. An undercurrent of terrorism was spread 
in the State and this led steadily towards counter-violence. 
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(3) Communalism has become endemic in Kerala politics. The 
strongest parties are communal parties, whatever shape or form 
they might assume from time to time. Every party, Congress, 
Socialist, Communist, etc. had its full quota of communalists 
operating inside their bodies. No party was above exploiting 
communalism to derive strength for itself. 


(4) In the recent political upheaval in Kerala there were commu- 
nalists on both sides. This did not mean the end of commu- 
nalism. It only meant that communalism was operating in new 
ways under the stress of a new situation. The communal currents 
which joined together to oppose Communist rule were the 
stronger and more deep-seated, however. 


(5) In regard to non-violence, the difference between the Communists 
on the one hand and the combined non-communist parties on 
the other was largely that the Communists organised and 
practised violence as convinced experts, while the others did so 
as hesitant amateurs. One was thorough and the other confused. 


(6) Extreme poverty of the masses, added to large-scale educated 
unemployment and the poison of caste and communalism 
generating forces and counter-forces, created an intolerable 
situation. 


(7) The Congress in Kerala had, at no time, derived strength from 
constructive work on Gandhian lines among the people. No 
party gave effective leadership in canalising newly awakened 
forces constructively. 


Whatever be the result of the recent general elections in Kerala, these 
factors will continue to create fresh problems and situations. While, on 
the one hand, the elections undoubtedly brought a thumping victory for 
the combination of anti-communist parties, the Communists, on the other 
hand, fully utilised the elections to carry the message of Marx and Lenin 
to millions of homes and consolidated their position as a political party as 
never before in any part of India. The crisis is therefore unresolved and 
will loom large in the coming months and years. 


If any party thinks that a final solution can be brought about at the 
political level and through the capturing of the machinery of the State, it 
will be making a fatal mistake. The only way out appears to be imme- 
diate and far-reaching economic reconstruction founded upon the deeper 
cultural values in Kerala. Whichever party will do this will ultimately win 
Kerala. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Out of the confused medley of recent developments in Kerala there 
are, however, certain hopeful signs which have emerged and upon which it 
might be possible to build a peaceful, just and democratic social order in 
Kerala. These signs may be listed as follows: (1) The amazing political 
awakening in Kerala among all sections of the people. (2) The fearlessness 
and vigilance the Kerala people have exhibited in their struggle against 
misrule. (3) The readiness of the people to forget, even if only temporarily, 
communal jealousies and antagonisms. (4) The significant advance of 
women into the political arena more than ever before, whatever be the 
reasons. (5) The chastened and introspective mood of most of the non- 
communist parties and groups. (6) The rediscovery of the power of non- 
violence, even to the extent it was practised. (7) The emergence of a 
small but well-knit and hard-working Sarvodaya group in Kerala holding 
fast to and spreading Gandhian ideals. 


The biggest question, therefore, is which party or group will take hold 
of these hopeful signs and weave them into the texture of a new pattern of 
day-do-day work for the people and by the people. 


The Fellowship of Friends of Truth 


This international fellowship took its birth nearly ten years ago 
through the joint efforts of some of the prominent Quakers of the West and 
some of the co-workers of Gandhi in Indian. It took to heart Gandhi’s 
revolutionary teaching of sarva-dharma-samdna va, or equal reverence for 
all the great religions of the world, and dedicated itself to spread that 
idea. It has now members in India, England, America, some of the 
European countries and, equally, in some of the countries of South-East 
Asia. 


During these ten years, the Fellowship has come to represent more 
and more a new dimension in the spiritual ethos of small groups of people 


- in different religions. It has become a candle of light to all humble seekers 


of the ultimate truth of the absolute oneness of God and, equally, of the 
absolute oneness of the entire human family within the love and mercy of 
God. It has shone like a gleam of hope in the midst of warring and 
competing religious doctrines, dogmas and creeds seeking to pull one 
another down and claiming exclusive seats in Heaven. It is a gentle lamp 
hurting nobody, pushing no-one, and its rays are like kindly hands 
stretched out in comradeship to every sincere seeker walking along his or 
her own way. Its call is to understand, its motto is freedom, and its flag 
is reconciliation. Even so, sometimes, the strong winds of fanaticism from 
the bodies of different religious systems have blown against it, but the little 
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flickering flame never went out because it was self-feeding from within and 
not lighted from outside. 


The seventh annual conference of the Fellowship of Friends of Truth 
will be held on 28, 29 and 30 April 1960 in Gandhigram in the Madras 
State. The main theme chosen for study at the conference is ‘‘The 
exclusive claims of different world religions and how to reconcile them’’. 
A souvenir volume of the Quarterly Journal of the Fellowship in honour 
of S. K. George, its first devoted Secretary, and his wife Mary George, 
will be presented to the former at the conference by Sri. R. R. Diwakar, 
Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 


Anyone wishing to have information about the Fellowship and its 
next annual conference can obtain it from the Secretary, Fellowship of 
Friends of Truth, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Rajghat, New Delhi. 


The Passing Away of J. C. Kumarappa 


We had written about Kumarappa in the previous issue of this 
Journal and mentioned that his sixty-ninth birthday was celebrated early 
in January this year in many places in India. He was in his sick-bed at the 
time and his continued illness was causing anxiety to innumerable people 
who knew him and valued his work Since then, this valiant soldier of 
non-violence, who sacrificed everything to follow Gandhi, passed away on 
the 30th of this Januars, the same day on which the Master had passed 
away in 1948. In fact, Kumarappa had expressed a wish that his spirit 
might be released from his ailing body on the 30th of January! One more 
veteran of India’s non-violent revolution under Gandhi has thus dis- 
appeared from the scene of his life-long labours in the service of the 
villages of India. 
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The Steadfast Wisdom...7 


The outward sign of the presence of the Steadfast Wisdom 
is sense mastery. It is discussed at length in the ten middle verses. 
The sense is dealt with in the first three. Then the relationship 
between sense mastery and the Steadfast Wisdom is explained and 
the successive stages of its development given in due progression. 
The first two verses insist upon the importance of sense mastery to 
the Steadfast Wisdom and the next two give the steps which follow. 
The exposition of the theory of sense mastery begins at this point. 


dhyayato visayan purhsah sangas tes ’pajayate, 
sangat sarhjayate kamah kamat krodho ’bhijayate.* 


One who makes no effort to control his senses, who is 
immersed in the contemplation of wordly things, comes to depend 
upon association with those things. Association means familiarity. 
Out of continual association in thought with worldly things is born 
an attraction for those things. The mind becomes tied to them. 
Out of this bondage is born desire, covetousness. The order is, 
firstly, thoughts of material things, secondly, association with them, 
and lastly, desire for them. There is no very clear demarcation 
between the three stages. They are, rather, three aspects of the 
same tendency. A large river is known by many names as it passes 
from its source to the sea but it has a single stream. These three 
stages are, similarly, three names for the same movement. How can 
things made of clay differ from clay? From thoughts of worldly 
things we come to know them, that is to say, they take shape and 
definition in our hearts. A certain man, at the insistence of a friend, 
accompanied him to a wine shop. The friend asked him to go a 


1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Ray. 


2. When a man dwells in his mind on the objects of sense, attachment to them is 
produced. From attachment springs desire and from desire comes anger. (Dr 
Radhakrishnan’s translation.) 
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second time. He went. Again and again he went. This is called 
association. Little by little the act of frequenting the wine shop 
began to appear attractive. The man found it fun, derived pleasure 
from it and developed a liking for it. This is called desire for 
covetousness. Wrath is born from _ covetousness, says the Gita : 
kamat krodho ’bhijayate. 


Here we are not given a very clear lead however. The critics 
seem to find themselves in difficulties. The question as to in what 
manner wrath is born out of covetousness has become very compli- 
cated. Out of wrath springs illusion, fascination, and from fascination 
comes falsification or loss of memory. Obscuration of the intelligence 
follows. This order of progression is not difficult to understand. 
What is not at all clear is exactly how wrath is born out of 
covetousness. Sarhkaracarya, in his commentary, writes: kdmat 
kutascit pratihatat krodho ’bhijayate. Were he says that wrath arises 
when desire is frustrated. But if a way is found to avoid frustrat- 
ing a desire, wrath should not arise. It is not always true, therefore, 
to say that wrath is born of desire. For it is not so born if a 
desire meets with no obstacle to its fulfilment. Gandhi solved the 
problem by saying that desire is never satisfied. This is his 
explanation. Ordinarily speaking this is true. The desire to experience 
the world is never fully satisfied. Desire grows. It does not bring 
contentment. Once you have ten thousand you begin to want a lakh. 
When you have one lakh you begin to want ten lakhs. Then a 
crore. Numerical succession has no end. Neither has desire. 
Yayati’s words have become famous: ‘‘A fire blazes up when a burnt 
offering is dropped into it and desire blazes up when it is 
fed also”. Therefore Gandhi’s explanation seems unanswerable. It is 
almost exactly the same as Samkaracdrya’s. Unless a limit is set to 
a desire it will inevitably meet with an obstruction somewhere or 
other. Wrath is in that case unavoidable. This seems to be the 
implications of what Samkaracarya says. In the Gitd desire is likened 
to an unquenchable fire. Satiation is inconceivable. A point is never 
reached when fire says it will consume no more. 


There is no escape from disaster this way. But will wrath find 
entrance if a person modifies his outward circumstances to suit his 
desires or, learning from experience, modifies his desires to fit his 
circumstances? The possibility of desire being frustrated is much 
lessened if a harmony is established between our circumstances and 
our wants. An objection to the statement that wrath is born out of 
desire is here suggested. Eknath, in the Bhdgavata, elucidates this 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


point. ‘‘Desire’’, he says, “is either satisfied or not satisfied. Wrath 
springs from unsatisfied desire. Satisfied desire breeds covetousness.” 
If this is so the word krodha must be taken to mean both wrath 
and covetousness in the widest sense. The following stage, fascination, 
arises out of both anger and covetousness. When the Gitd tells us 
about the three doors to hell it adds covetousness to desire and 
wrath. It is of course known from experience that both wrath and 
covetousness stem from desire. 


The solution of our problem is to be found elsewhere. The 
word krodha has been used here in a special sense. Association with 
worldly things follows continual meditation upon them, This associa- 
tion means the acceptance of the objects we contemplate as_ they 
present themselves to us. These then become desirable, precious, and 
a fierce yearning for them is born. This is covetousness. We have 
been told that wrath will most certainly follow. We are not told 
when it will follow. It is apparent therefore that the word krodha 
is not used here in the ordinary sense. The most common meaning 
of krodha is anger. It is not used in this sense here. The meaning 
is agitation of the mind, ksobha, anxiety. According to comparative 
philology the root meaning of the word krudh is ksobha. Nearly 
everywhere in Sanskrit its synonym, the root kup, is used in the 
sense of anxiety, agitation of mind. With the birth of covetousness 
the mind loses its clarity. Discontent ensues. Covetousness disturbs 
the equanimity of the mind whether desire is satisfied or not. 


Later we are given the affirmative, constructive, series of 
developments. From it we arrive at the following meaning. One who 
masters his senses gains serenity and attains a state of equanimity. 
The word krodha therefore has been used here as an antinomy for 
equanimity. A person becomes agitated when he begins to want 
something. This is discontentment. The source of this agitation is 
a feeling of emptiness, incompleteness—the feeling that without a 
certain object which I desire, I am incomplete, inadequate. This 
agitation muddies the mind and heart. Clarity and purity are lost. 
In Sanskrit the word prasanna, serene, is used also to mean clear. 
Clear water is described as prasannam jalam. Such is the water of 
the Dev tank at Singhgarh. If a stone is dropped into this water 
its course from the surface to the bottom can be plainly observed. 
By prasannaté is meant both clarity and purity. Valmiki said of the 
water at the ghat where he was accustomed to bathe, akardamam 
idam tirtham sajjandnam mano yathaé (its waters are as clear and 
holy as the hearts of the good). The hearts of the good are in 
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all ways clean and transparent, free from soilure. According to 
Jiidnadeva also they are akardama. Kardama means kleda; kleda 
means matter extraneous to the water. Water is dirtied when this 
matter is mixed into it and colours it. Water, in itself, has no 
colour. Therefore it is clear, transparent. When the soul is in its own 
natural state it is transparent, prasanna. When the desire for some 
extraneous thing is added to it, it takes on the colour of that desire. 
It is dirtied. This is called aprasannata, opacity, or lack of trans- 
parency. The admixture of desire destroys the purity of the soul. It 
is subjected to external influence, becoming subordinate to desire and 
thus losing its force. Disquiet follows, anxiety, restlessness. This 
gives rise to ksobha. The word krodha is used here to describe this 
condition. In its natural state the soul is as tranquil, as silent, as 
dark as the night. Its virtues are as numberless as the stars. 


When his soul is so replete in itself, possessed of so many 
virtues, why does man yearn to possess outward things? Why does 
he wish to engage in conflict and struggle in order to do away with 
harmful things and obtain good things? The reason is man is not 
conscious of his soul; he beholds only things external to himself. 
The beauty of outer creation fascinates him. Ugliness excites fear. 
Neither beauty nor ugliness inhere in outward things. These possess 
only form. Attraction for them and aversion from them is the work 
of our consciousness. The consciousness, our awareness, is subject to 
the senses. The bray of a donkey is disagreeable to our ears and 
we are aware of it as an unpleasant thing. Actually, it is neither 
harsh nor soft. It is as it is. To me it is disagreeable but a 
donkey likes it well enough. Assume, for instance, that I have a 
taste for music. Do I impose my own likes and dislikes upon the 
sounds I hear when I decide that one is pleasant and another 
unpleasant? I do not say the sound is false. If I were to do so 
Marxists would immediately exclaim, ““You call the whole of creation 
a figment of the imagination!” The world is true. It is not the 
fabrication of anybody’s imagination. And because it is not I call 
it God’s creation. But my idea of outward things, my concept, is 
my own. The way I think about it is my own way or rather the 
way my sense-dominated awareness leads me to think. I develop an 
attraction for some things and an aversion for other things. And 
this attraction and aversion gives rise to ksobha, perturbation of mind 
and heart. When we become aware of the repleteness of the soul 
and come to know that it is self-contained, we remain content and 
tranqu:!. There is no feeling of inadequacy, of lack. The attitude 
will be: Why should I run after material things and agitate myself 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


in order to be enslaved by them? Why should these things not 
run after me, seek me out? Why should I get so excited about 
them? If they sit about panting for me, I cannot do the same for 
them! The soul is diminished by continual craving for outward 
things. Perturbation of the mind results. It is this perturbation 
which is here called krodha, wrath. 


a 


Krodhad bhavati sammohah. From wrath springs stupidity, 
ignorance. When I was a child I used to declare, “Even when I 
am furious my mind is clear’. The absence of any realisation that 
anger has destroyed the peace of your mind is proof that it has 
done so. All the powers of the mind are not however destroyed by 
this fascination. The mind loses its edge, grows blunt and stupid. 
When this happens a person finds himself bewildered. He is confused 
and perplexed when he has to decide what his duty is. This is 
called sammoha. 


When perplexity and confusion appear the memory grows faulty. 
Ordinary forgetfulness is not meant here. Memory is said to have 
become faulty when a person forgets himself. Memory does not mean 
keeping many things in mind. I shall call any person who repeats 
after me exactly what I have said an inanimate machine. I shall say 
he does not have the judgement to know what should be remember- 
ed and what forgotten. Discrimination and judgement are an essential 
part of memory. Why should I burden myself by trying to 
remember everything? Some things must be selected for retention 
and others discarded. The strength of memory lies in the power to 
remember what ought to be remembered and forget what we ought to 
forget. Therefore by memory is meant the constant recollection of who 
and what you are, the recollection of the soul. 


Man frequently forgets his soul. On the playing field he calls 
himself a sportsman. On the battlefield he thinks of himself as a 
soldier. When he looks at his son he regards himself as a father. 
He forgets completely that he is, in reality, pure, transparent, 
colourless soul, devoid of all titles and designations. He takes on the 
colour of the circumstances in which he finds himself. This is what 
is here called an error, a failure, of memory. In ordinary usage 
also this is considered a sign of failing memory. If a person babbles 
deliriously, forgetting himself, we say he is not in his right mind. 
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The sea retains its tranquility no matter how much rivers may flood 
and destroy before they pour their waters into it. And the volume 
of water in the sea does not diminish when rivers go dry. What 
would we say if the sea, unmindful of its own depth and power, 
ran after the rivers? Would we not say the sea forgot itself? The 
same applies to us. I am witness to the whole of creation. If 
created things wish to run about, let them run after me. I shall not 
run after them. I am replete. I lack nothing. This realisation is 
memory, recollection. To feel a lack in spite of this inner replete- 
ness is to be forgetful, to have a faulty memory. If a king dreams 
of becoming a beggar it will be said of him that he has forgotten 
his royal estate. This case is similar. 


When a man loses his knowledge in this manner his mind 
loses its keenness and becomes subject to material considerations. 
When the mind becomes subject to material considerations or is 
swayed by material objects the foundations of its basic stability are 
undermined. The loss of this stability is forfeited when a person 
fails to remember his true nature: smrti-bhramsdd buddhi-ndsah. Mind 
means the power to know. Only the mind has the ability to know 
the soul. To employ that mind in trifling matters for the enjoyment 
of material things is to deprive it of its natural and inherent right. 
Imagine that a mother places a ring on the finger of her son. The 
boy goes to a sweet shop and sells the ring for a few pieces of 
candy. This is like that. The mind is replete with beauty, replete 
with the power and strength of spirit. Nowhere else is splendour of 
judgement found nor the spirit of discrimination. To use such a 
magnificent instrument for such a purpose is to spoil it. A very 
special power of the mind is the power to realise the presence of 
the spirit. When it conceiis itself exclusively with material things it 
loses this power. Is this not its destruction? However brilliant a 
mind cut off from the spirit may appear to be it has, in fact, 
destroyed itself. This must be understood. 
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MARGARET BARR 


From Jay Hind 
to Jay Jagat 


One of the most significant things that have happened in India 
during the last ten years has been the changing of the national rallying cry 
from “Jay Hind” to “Jay Jagat” by the leader on whom in the deepest 
sense Gandhi’s mantle of leadership has fallen. If the whole country 
could understand that significance and accept the new slogan, India would 
become at once the leader of the world in the idea and teaching of World 
Citizenship. But for that to happen the teachers and trainers of youth 
must first accept it and embody it in their teaching, thus making every 
school and college in the land a training ground for world citizens. Can 
this be done ? Can children become world citizens without impairing their 
national patriotism and love for their motherland ? And if so, how ? 


If by “‘patriotism” is meant the blind devotion to one’s country 
which takes as its slogan ‘‘My country right or wrong”, then indeed the 
two cannot be harmonised. But if “patriotism” means something far 
wider and deeper and lovelier, if it means loving one’s own country as 
one loves one’s own mother without the necessity of feeling superior to or 
suspicious of or jealous of all other women, then they certainly can. The 
two ideas are not really in opposition, but complementary. It is the best 
citizen of his own country who makes the best world citizen just as it is 
the person with the deepest sense of family responsibility who makes the 
most public-spirited member of the community to which his family 
belongs. 


Several years ago in one of the last books he ever wrote, H.G. Wells 
said that the world was engaged in a race between education and disaster. 
The meteoric advance of science during the last twenty years has made that 
even truer now than when he wrote it. Can the idea of One World and 
the spirit of World Citizenship be spread over the world quickly enough 
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to prevent the demolition of civilization which would be the almost 
inevitable outcome of another world war ? Surely they can, but not without 
the codperation of the world’s teachers. This article is written by a 
teacher, not at all to give dogmatic solutions to these problems, but in the 
hope of stimulating other teachers to realise the importance of their task 
and to contribute concrete suggestions for capturing the imagination of 
today’s children and young people and winning their allegiance to the 
concept of World Citizenship. 


And concrete they must be, for, as every teacher knows, no amount 
of pious platitudes or the preaching of high ideals carries the least weight 
with children unless it can in some way be made real to them. An 
example during this last year brought this home to me more clearly than 
ever before. In March last we had a visit from a Canadian lady who had 
been in Korea on her way to India and who gave us a vivid word-picture of 
the plight of thousands of Korean children rendered homeless, friendless and 
many physically disabled by the Korean War. And when one of my older 
pupils suggested that they should contribute something from their pocket- 
money to send a gift to some of those children, everyone enthusiastically 
joined in. Letters were sent and some money and a few weeks later came 
replies from some of the children and one from the Director of a Dis- 
abled Children’s Home in Seoul from which the following extracts have 
been quoted verbatim : 


**Thank you very much for you and your children’s letters. Our 
children were very pleased by hearing from your children. It is so 
nice thing to write and have friendship each other even though our 
languages and customs are different... . 


**Because of your children’s letters, our children started to take 
an interest in India and to have international friendship. Yes, as 
you said in your last letter, our understanding each other and the 
warm-hearted friendship will make the peace of the world at last. 


**As you know, Korea had been in the horror of war which had 
deprived so many lives and worth of our country. And also many 
children lost their parents during the war and wandered about. 
Especially the children in our Home are the war sufferer, moreover 
disabled children. However they are getting education, vocational 
training and proper physical treatment for themselves... . 


“Let me thank you again for the letters from your children. 


**God bless you.” 
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From the children themselves four letters were received from which 
the following typical sentences are taken : 


“For your kindness you donated some money, we so much 
appreciated and were so much impressed. With the money, some 
apples were bought and distributed us. You can imagine how much 
we were happy to have such international love. I do hope that we 
will make further close connection with each others. 


“T pray God that you may have good time and good chance. 
Good-bye. 


‘With love from Korean friend.” 


‘The story about your country was just interesting to us. It is 
late spring season here in Korea. Therefore we can see many 
flowers in full bloom wherever we go. ... I like to know more about 
your country. After this it is hoped to be exchanged some informa- 
tion between you and us. . .” 


“There are some 150 children living in this home. In Seoul 
City, which is capital city, about 40 children’s homes are situated. 


“We were able to hear about you in long distance from Dr H. 
when she visited our home the other day. It was really unexpected 
event for us. Also, we were much impressed to receive some apples 
purchased by the money which was donated by you. I thought such 
a contribution was good sign of love of mankind brought between 
an international friendship. Surely, this has brought mutual under- 
standing and closer friendship you and us. In returning to your 
kindness, I just like to help others like us something pitiful. I am 
just thinking of you and making concentration my efforts to write to 
this letter, so that this letter is able to bring something my good will 
to you.” 


Never again will Korea be just a name on the map for the children 
of this school. Now it means real live children, many of them deprived of 
limbs and homes and parents through no fault of their own, children as 
eager and happy and grateful to receive a gift as they are themselves. And 
not the least encouraging part of the incident was the discovery that in 
Korea a grown man in a responsible position may find the writing of 
accurate English as difficult as they do! A concrete human link has been 
forged. 


Here, then, is one concrete suggestion for teachers—encourage your 
children to have pen-friends in other countries. Those who have not 
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already started doing this may get a happy surprise when they discover 
what a stimulus it gives to the study of English and geography. Children 
with pen-friends overseas will never have a purely academic interest in the 
geography of the countries where their friends live. And what a chance 
geography gives to an imaginative teacher to open their children’s eyes to 
the differences and similarities of the ways of life in different parts of the 
world—the precariousness of life in the great flooding river valleys, 
whether Mississippi or Ganges, the constant fear of disaster where 
volcanoes abound, as in Italy and Java, or anywhere in the earthquake 
belts. The peace and prosperity of the great open spaces of America, 
Australia and the Russian steppes ; the dangers and difficulties of life in or 
near the great tropical jungles of the Congo and Amazon basins; the 
sturdy simplicity of hill folk living high up in the Himdalayas, Andes or 
Alps (all Indian children should read Tenzing’s Man of Everest) and so on 
indefinitely. Then too there are current events which should always be 
dealt with in their geographical setting, Cyprus, Algeria, Formosa, Tibet 
and India’s N.E. border. Can we not humanise our teaching of geography 
in all these ways and above all by encouraging the exchange of letters, 
drawings and perhaps even craft models with the children of other lands ? 


Then there is history, which is generally even more badly taught 
than geography, and a fertile source of misunderstanding and narrow- 
mindedness, as children all over the world generally emerge from school 
knowing no end of unimportant details about the history of their own 
country and nothing at all of any other, except in so far as others have 
impinged on their own. For example, when I left school at the age of 
nineteen, I could have recited all the dates of the kings of England and 
written learned essays about their doings and the development of the 
British constitution. I knew the names and dates of most of the battles 
and wars in which England had ever engaged, including those fought 
overseas in the building up of the British Empire. I also knew quite a lot 
about something we were taught to call “The Indian Mutiny” and 
the gallant defence of Lucknow and can still remember reciting at 
a concert with much verve and dramatic gesture an appalling poem 
called “A Ballad of John Nicholson”. But I do not remember that 
my history book mentioned the heroism of the Rani of Jhansi, nor 
do I remember that I ever even heard the names of Asoka or Akbar 
till many years later. Ancient history we studied, Greek as giving 
the foundation of European civilization and Roman as giving the 
foundation of British law, and as Persian history impinged upon 
Greek, that too I knew a little about. But India, China, Egypt and 
the Far East might never have existed, and Assyria, Babylon, the 
Hittites and the Hebrews were ‘Bible study’, a different subject alto- 
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gether from history and not to be thought of in the same way, the 
Bible being entirely unique and peculiar in every way. 


To the children of India today does the word ‘history’? mean 
anything very different? Does it not mean the remembering of hundreds 
of unimportant details from the history of India, plus, at the high- 
school stage, an outline of English history and, at the college stage, 
a very detailed study of the last 150 years of European history, 
combined with the blankest ignorance of all the rest of Asia, all 
America, and all Europe before the French Revolution ? 


Here then is another concrete suggestion, that all teachers of 
history in Indian schools and colleges should read and re-read Nehri’s 
Glimpses of World History and that a condensed outline of world 
history should be prepared as a text-book for use in all the colleges 
of the land, and others containing stories of the lives of the great 
men and women of the world should be prepared for use in the schools, 
either as mother-tongue or English readers. A series of these, using 
different material graded to suit the age of the children from Class 
III to Class X could do a very great deal to lay the foundations 
of world citizenship for the children of India. Children are hero 
worshippers by nature and an Indian child hearing the story of Joan 
of Arc will find his love and reverence for his own Rani of Jhansi 
not diminished but enhanced. They are parallel stories and should 
be taught together, as should the stories of Abraham Lincoln and 
Gandhi, Garribaldi and Kemal Pasha, Attila and Napoleon. Yes, 
these too, for it is not only the good who influence the course of 
world history. 


Another short series might contain stories from the legends of 
the world illustrating some of the great universal themes, such as the 
victory of love over death and separation—Savitri from India, 
Griselle from Russia, the Flying Dutchman from Germany, Peer 
Gynt from Norway and Madam Butterfly from Japan. 


Doubtless the cry will be raised that there is no time for all 
this new material. Perhaps not, if it is to be introduced in addition 
to all that the curriculum already contains. But if all the rubbish 
and unimportant matter in the prescribed text-books and readers of 
today could be eliminated it might surprise us to find how much 
room would be left for improvement and worthwhile material. 


Another of the most fruitful roots of tension and _ bitterness 
between groups and nations is the inability of so many people to 
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mature beyond what may be called ‘‘the football team” stage of 
development. In games like football. the victory of one side is 
inevitably a defeat for the other; triumph is always at the expense 
of others, and how great is the bitterness that so often arises from 
these victories and defeats! . Of all the wise things that Gandhi ever 
did none was wiser or more far-sighted than his banishing of prizes 
and all forms of competitive games and sports from Basic education. 
For as long as each successive generation is brought up from its 
earliest years to regard the winning of prizes in school and victory 
in competitive games as the most important things in life, what hope 
is there for the development of the spirit and idea of codperation 
and unity? Here is another concrete suggestion for teachers; not 
mine, Gandhi’s. Abolish prizes and competitive games from your 
schools and put in their place group work in the quest for know- 
ledge and the working out of interesting projects, and instead of 
competitive games, group games and dances, excursions and swimming 
and the healthy activity of many kinds of craft, including agriculture 
and carpentry which can give boys and girls all the healthy exercise 
their growing bodies need. 


There are many encouraging signs in the world today, and 
probably more has been done during the last twenty years to promote 
the idea and spirit of World Citizenship than ever before in the 
history of man. It is not unimportant that one of America’s most 
popular comedians, Danny Kaye, spends much of his time travelling 
round the world, singing and dancing and laughing with the children 
of many lands to raise money for UNICEF and finds as he does 
so that children are the same everywhere, laughing at the same things, 
ready with eager sympathy to help those less fortunate than them- 
selves and that the language barrier has little importance for children. 
Nor is it unimportant that the world-famous Negro singer, Paul 
Robeson, devotes much of his time and energy to promoting 
international and inter-racial friendship and works and sings for the 
cause of peace and the abolition of war. Nor is it unimportant 
that organisations such as WHO, UNESCO, UNICEF, the Meals for 
Millions Foundation and many more should be at work in all parts 
of the world on a basis of international and inter-racial codperation 
to give help where help is most needed and put to the service of 
humanity all the vast resources of skill and knowledge, wealth and 
power which modern man is heir to and which in the past were 
used almost exclusively for selfish or narrow national aggrandizement. 
Education, at all stages, should be in the forefront of this world 
movement, But is it? How many teachers are there in India, even 
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among those nominally ‘Basic’, who are making iany_ effective 
contribution to the training of world citizens? How many are there 
whose own sense of national patriotism and love of their own 
country has led them to dig down beneath the soil of their own 
native land and its culture and history and their visions for its 
future, to the levels where all humanity meets? ‘The world citizen’’, 
writes Professor Huston Smith in his illuminating book, The Religions 
of Man, “will not identify his whole being with any one land, 
however dear. Where he prides himself on his culture or nationality, 
as he well may, his will be an affirming pride born of gratitude for 
the values he has gained, not a defensive pride whose only device 
for achieving the sense of superiority it pathetically needs is by 
grinding down others through invidious comparison. His roots in his 
family, his community, his civilization,-will be deep, but in that very 
depth he will strike the water table of man’s common humanity and 
thus nourished will reach out in more active curiosity, more open 
vision, to discover and understand what others have seen. For is 
he not also man ?” 


It is significant that that quotation, summarising so concisely 
all that I have been trying to say in this article, should be found 
in a book on the religions of man, for at bottom the whole issue 
is a spiritual one. Just as the man who sees his own country 
always in opposition to others and the triumph of his own as a 
victory over others, will never understand either the true greatness 
of his own or the meaning of World Citizenship, so the man who 
has the same ideas about his own religion, seeing it always as 
superior to all others and vindicating that superiority by belittling all 
others, will never grasp the true greatness even of his own, still less 
will he be able to enter into inter-religious fellowship on the basis 
of all that is truest and most universal in the religion of man. 


Here then is yet another, and the last, concrete suggestion. 
Again it is not mine but Gdandhi’s, an important part of the Basic 
education curriculum—but how many Basic schools are there that 
are really implementing it? Teach your children, not only “‘to respect 
faiths other than their own” as the Basic Education syllabus puts it, 
but also to know enough about those other faiths to have a founda- 
tion on which such respect can be built, for without that founda- 
tion no-one can pay any but lip-service to the idea of respect. Use 
readings and prayers from all the world’s great scriptures and 
traditions. Every language group in India should have such a_ book 
in the mother-tongue containing not too many nor yet too few 
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readings, perhaps about fifty, to be taken in rotation at the daily 
prayer gathering with a few explanatory words from the teacher 
about the source of the passage. There is no necessity for special 
classes in comparative religion, though these would be immensely 
valuable in colleges and the top classes of high schools, when the 
students have attained the maturity necessary for such study. But at 
the lower stages just readings and prayers, ignoring all that is 
peculiar to the different faiths (the children get enough of that in 
their homes and churches) and stressing that which is universal. 


What a tremendous opportunity and challenge life today presents 
to the children of man, if they can only rise to the occasion and 
be big enough to meet it! A test pilot in a broadcast address from 
London recently said that they must fly west (not east) when flying 
faster than sound or they just get no sleep. And flying west at that 
speed what would he find? If he started in the dawn he would 
find eternal dawn all the way round the world, carrying the sun 
with him as he travelled. How incredible it sounds! Yet it is true, 
and how easy to correlate with lessons on the earth, the sun, the 
international date line and all such matters already on the school 
curriculum. 


It is true too that, thanks to the findings of biological science, 
we now know that differences of skin and colour and hair are only 
superficial and the essential structure of the human body is the same 
everywhere. We know also that the blood of the blackest Negro, 
if he happens to belong to the right blood group, can save the life 
of the fairest Nordic in Norway and vice versa. Where in such a 
world is there room for ideas of national sovereignty or narrow 
belligerent patriotism ? 


And knowledge is growing and the outlook widening with every 
day that passes. Children brought up on the lines here suggested 
will be at home in this “brave new world’, but those whose 
education continues along the old stereotyped ruts will be strangers, 
perplexed, bewildered, frightened and consequently hostile to every- 
thing that is not near and familiar. 


It is in your hands, teachers of India, to put your country in 
the forefront or to leave it plodding along far behind in this great 
march to world unity. Your greatest leaders have shown and are 
showing the way. Let us arise and follow them from ‘Jay Hind” 
to “Jay Jagat’. 
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Communications by 
Neo-Gandhians 


Gandhi Marg presumably has a large foreign readership. 
The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi seems to be promoting the further 
knowledge and practice of principles, drawn from Gandhi's life and 
writings, among foreigners as much as among Indians. It seems 
therefore urgent to consider the patterns of communication by which 
Indians and foreigners can exchange ideas on which to base action, 
in such profound matters as, for example, ahimsdé and brahmacarya. 


Unfortunately, no such study of communication possibilities can 
be made without close reference to Hindu systems of philosophy. 
After all, those were the foundations of Gandhi’s upbringing; and 
it was among people imbued with the philosophical spirit of Hindu- 
ism that he worked for the greater and most effective part of his life. 


The writer is no philosopher, nor any kind of recognized 
social scientist; but merely one who, initially qualified as an engineer, 
has stumbled into the growing (but still pseudo-) science of Com- 
munications. It will therefore be necessary for social scientists and 
philosophers to correct his philosophical bias. It may be added that 
the writer has spent 36 years in India, of which four have been 
lived as a villager; he can therefore claim some exemption from 
the complete application of the term “‘foreigner”’’. 


Induction of Foreigners to Hindu Thought 


Foreigners who show an interest in Hinduism are usually 
introduced to its thinking by some exposition of advaita. The utter 


§ Gandhi Marg will welcome for publication constructive comments from readers on 
this somewhat controversial article —Ed. 
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purity of this philosophical system, which entirely rejects all dualism, 
cannot be readily communicated in European languages. Any attempt 
to do so requires lavish use of Sanskrit words, transliterated and 
explained, with much circumlocution. This paper will regrettably 
show these characteristics. 


Such a communication can be made with full truth only by a 
jivan-mukta, a jiidni, a sage. The channels which are solely avail- 
able to such a person, make use of transmitters and receivers of far 
greater sensitivity and more extended range than any which are 
recognized by Western science. 


The instruments of mysticism (in its controlled and systematized 
forms) are so far unknown to us in our modern, analytical terms. 
But it is pretty obvious that the mystics use frequencies for trans- 
mitting ideas, that are both higher and lower than those which 
our electronic or chemical instruments can detect. The frequencies 
controlled by a realized man (the jivan-mukta) may be _ briefly 
referred to as ‘“‘jfidni’s super-frequency’—let us say JSF. This extra- 
phenomenal penumbra of frequencies with the world of sense- 
experience clearly transcends the VHF range of radio, and the 
signal-ranges of vibrations which are registered by radar and the 
Geiger counters for radio-activity. Although our mensuration sciences 
don’t yet touch JSF, there is a possibility that J.B. Rhine’s ESP! 
may be within sighting distance of finding a reliable detector for 
JSF messages. Gilbert Ryle? must also be read to place Western 
scientific thinking in its nearest approach to a non-dualist position. 


Even without reading the further literature suggested here, it 
will no doubt be clear enough that words cannot be accommodated 
in the JSF channels. We cannot, in the present stage of our 
ignorance, see any means of using JSF as radio “‘waves’” are used. 
We cannot conceive how the sounds of words can be converted, as 
they are in radio pulsations, to signals which are to be finally 
reconverted into words again. For that matter, no visual, auditory 
or tactile symbols can conceivably be carried by JSF _ pulsations ; 
these are not the kind of signals that we can send and control— 
or not yet. The channels we can use, such as for television, may 
of course carry the words and the visual image of a jfdni; but if 
he has any message to convey from transmitters other than speech 
or visual images, we know of no way by which the electrical states 
of space can be made to carry them. 





1. J.B. Rhine, The Reach of the Mind (London, Penguin, 1954) p. 198. 
2. Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, Hutchinson). 
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COMMUNICATIONS BY NEO-GANDHIANS 


Two assumptions may therefore be made, in reasonably good 
faith. First, we may assume that the tradition of a valid message, 
given as upadesa by a guru to his disciples, is strong in all parts 
of India; and that such a message is commonly enough accepted 
here as capable of using non-sensory channels. 


Secondly, we may assume that this authoritative instruction 
must always have been available in the regional languages—even in 
dialects for which there is no accepted script. At the same time, 
it seems that the teacher has nearly always made his pupils orally 
repeat mantras, or other rhythmic passages from the oldest of the 
“revealed’’ texts. The Vedas seem to have been the most popular 
source of material for such training. Much more than memory is 
cultivated in the process of repetition. The guru’s aim is normally 
to cause his disciples to build up within their own, individual 
organisms, the same aptitude for using JSF channels of communica- 
tion he himself can control. 


On these two assumptions, we may begin to consider the claim 
that the rhythmic sounds of the Sanskrit words possess special 
attributes as signals, or perhaps as messages which do not require 
any intermediary form of signal—not even words or visual images. 
This claim further suggests that the words are associated with ideas 
arising in their linked sounds, which carry meanings far more 
extensive and/or intensive than those embodied in the content of 
each word or phrase used. The spoken forms of the words are 
recognized as having tones of anger, joy and others, of course; but 
some Sanskrit words or phrases are considered to produce effects 
even beyond these emphases. 


This claim goes further still; it says that the stimulus given to 
memory, and all other mental associations with the sonorous Sanskrit 
Slokas, are likewise transcended by further qualities of the signal 
inherent in the sounds, which directly affect parts of the universe 
not connected with the human brain. Some of these qualities which 
are claimed for messages composed of spoken Sanskrit may possibly 
be regarded as using JSF and other channels of transmission in 
parallel. 


Varieties of Guru as Influences on JSF Messages 


Naturally, there is no patent law which can today prevent 
a teacher who is not a jfidni from teaching by such methods of com- 
munication as have just been sketched. The Sanskrit texts which are 
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common to the whole of India are nowadays open to the study of 
all persons who can read them. Persons outside the ‘‘clean castes” 
—even aboriginals and Harijans (as Gandhi so aptly renamed the 
‘‘untouchables”)—may now experience the Vedas and Upanisads, 
through their ears, eyes and tongues. 


It seems that the tight control of the restricted Brahmin tests 
was never so rigidly applied in the past to the ‘“‘popular’ books, 
such as the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrata—especially the Bhagavad- 
Gita having been free for circulation through many generations. One 
should perhaps clear this rule of restriction a bit, by explaining that 
it is really the ‘‘popular’’ parts of the texts which have long been 
free to circulate more widely. But gradually, with literacy in Sanskrit 
becoming a possibility without seeking it from a Brahmin, no part 
of any Sdstra could remain unpolluted by the senses of the lower 
castes. 


In most of these accepted texts, from the Vedas to the lesser 
writings such as the WNrtya Sdstra (on the dance-forms of worship), 
two common factors are noticeable. The first is that the texts are 
all in Sanskrit which has some currency throughout India. The 
second is that the fundamental philosophical approach of such texts 
is relatively careless of phenomenal matters. Either the content of 
the major texts is for the most part advaitin; or else it shows a 
. Strong pull towards that extreme position of non-duality. One may 
justifiably say that the majority principle of underlying thought about 
the Cosmos and Man’s place in it is advaitin. 


Naturally, no-one would claim that any majority of the Indian 
population has a grasp of advaita; nevertheless, the general tone of 
thought and feeling is pulled in that direction. This may explain 
many forms of carelessness observed in India. Foreigners have 
frequently remarked on the sloppy way in which worship is perform- 
ed by most ordinary people when visiting the shrine of a deity; and 
the reek of decaying vegetable matter around the TarakesSvara temple 
(near Calcutta) attests a relative disregard for the niceties of offering 
prasdda to a deity. 


One may suggest that there is an element of “‘fire insurance” 
in much of the ritual performed by Hindus, just as most Catholics 
go through their elaborate forms of worship with an aim (which 
must usually be unconscious) of securing safety-first against hell-fire. 
Similarly, both Hindus and Catholics carry out a lot of religious 
ritual for fear of what other co-religionists will say if they lapse. 
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COMMUNICATIONS BY NEO-GANDHIANS 
Dualism and the Bhagavad-Gita 


Duality of course appears in Hindu thought, and appears 
on the surface of some of the most venerated texts. But there is 
a strong tendency among all sorts of Hindus—including landless 
Siidras, who are otherwise very low in the economic scale, as well 
as intellectual Brahmins of high standing—to interpret the apparent 
duality of (for instance) parts of the Gitd as an inspired and poetic 
symbolization. 


The whole structure of this famous dialogue between Krsna 
and Arjuna, with its intensely moving hymns, furnishes a jewelled 


example of a very modern mental technique. This remarkable book 


adopts, many centuries before its codification by Barbara Kyle, the 
methodology of ‘‘facet analysis”. The application of this ‘‘new” 
technique in the Bhagavad-Gitad is, of course, not exhaustive. In fact, 
the process is used there to show the infinitude of aspects in which 
the single principle of existence, which lies behind all the appearances 
of duality, may be presented in a dualistic world. The presentation 
is certainly more than masterly ; it is god-like. 


Tke major aspects of the Deity represented by Krsna, not only 
as counsellor and redeemer, are explored in the Gitd’s successive 
chapters. Including Gandhi, however, many persons have quoted from 
the “Gita”, out of context, in order to drive home a winning point 
in their struggles within the human world of dualism; but this is 
no doubt our human weakness. The careful, foreign reader of the 
Isherwood translation’ will be left with the overwhelming impression 
that there is nothing in reality which separates Arjuna (symbolizing 
ourselves) from Krsna (God in His ultimate aspect of the single 
principle) except the ego of Arjuna himself (us, and our equally obstinate 
egos). 


Gandhi and his Successors 


What has all this got to do with Gandhi and his teach- 
ings? Some of us consider that he was a realized man; others say 
he made no such claim himself and that his self-confessed Himalayan 
blunders are conclusive evidence against such an attainment. But no 
one doubts that Gandhi was a most powerful and universal teacher, 


3. In American Documentation, Vol. TX‘ No. 3, p. 108-183: “Classification of Social 
Science Literatures’’ (for the International Committee of Social Science Documentation). 


4. Christopher Isherwood (The English poet) and Svami Prabhavananda: The Song 
of God— Bhagavad-Gitaé (London, Phoenix House, 1947) p. 185. 
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though it is often hard to define exactly what he taught. Certainly 
it was a brand of philosophical approach to life through ethical 
principles. But what were the principles of his philosophy? These 
would seem, naturally, to condition the principles of Gandhi’s ethical 
or moral system. 


The question that this writer would like to raise must go a 
little further than the one just posed. To what extent did Gandhi 
use the JSF frequencies of communication with other human beings ; 
how far was he a jfidni and a guru in the fuller senses of those 
linked terms? Or, irrespective of his nearness to or identity with 
mukti, what were the forms of communication available to Gandhi 
which lesser persons like ourselves cannot know or use? 


There seems to be no doubt that many persons who have 
attained a spiritual condition of very high advancement towards 
mukti, or salvation, act as gurus, even though they have not yet 
become jivan-muktas. All of us in India have experience of such 
preachment, sometimes quite unjustified; and most of us suffer it 
patiently, even reverently—perhaps on the same principle of ‘‘fire- 
insurance” as was previously mentioned in this paper. But it is more 
important to observe that many teachers of this borderline are fully 
accepted by their pupils. The followers of many kinds of teachers 
will frequently describe themselves as ‘‘disciples’’, though there has 
been no initiation performed by their supposed guru. 


A prominent example of the guru—one might almost say despite 
himself—is Sri. C. Rajagopalichari. This wise old gentleman is 
possibly the most lovable example; and he never seems tired of 
gently rebuking the attempts of his ‘“‘lunatic fringe’ to exalt him 
into the position of a jivan-mukta—or as the promised reincarnation 
of Krsna. Rajaji would be the last person to claim that his teaching 
is the true upadesa of a jiani. 


There are of course many other teachers of philosopical and 
moral systems of living. Alas, too many of these teach—and preach, 
conflictingly—in the name of Gandhi. Probably such devoted souls 
as make themselves prominent, though in a small orbit, are quite a 
minority among the large numbers of Neo-Gandhians who must be 
around India today. But this verbally aggressive minority of Neo- 
Gandhians is a salient fact of life in most parts of the country. 


By no means all these prominent persons are well-balanced. It 
is therefore a common enough observation that many such extreme 
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COMMUNICATIONS BY NEO-GANDHIANS 


exponents of selfless asceticism, daily spinning and the like (in public) 
do not often enjoy a high status as authorities on truth—whether 
Vedantic, or rooted in other Hindu philosophies. 


An acute problem looms ahead in this scatter of semi-gurus. 
It looks as if the socio-cultural systems of India need to have 
respected public counsellors towards courses of right action, which 
are grounded on some form of right and ethical philosophy. But 
the pretenders to this status of moral leadership weaken the authority 
of the genuine communicators of the spirit in this traditional system. 
How will this conflict be resolved ? 


The ‘‘Social Education’ cadres of officials will certainly not 
serve the desired object. Their formation was no doubt based 
soundly on the experience of corps of “constructive workers’’ in the 
rural field which was raised for Congress by Gandhi. But the spirit 
which imbued such political sevaks has not passed to the government’s 
organization. 


Neo-Gandhian Communications 


Most people will probably agree that there was more than 
a slight element of dualism in Gandhi’s teachings. This also applies to 
the living recollections of most people who concern themselves with the 
principles and consequent actions which they believe that he taught. 
We shall therefore have to cast the net of our present consideration 
of Gandhi’s teachings as extended through India’s present systems 
of communication much wider than pure advaita would permit. The 


Vedanta does not, after all, comprise all authoritative thinking, even 
in Hindu India. 


We have to take into account the need for communications 
with the followers of the Tantras and the worshippers of Sakti. 
The latter are also important to communications of Gandhi’s teach- 
ings with foreigners, since most persons from abroad who have a 
profound interest in India’s culture-patterns know or want to know 
something about Khajuraho. It is vital to remember that Gandhi 


taught not only Hindus, nor was the content of his teaching 
attuned only to Hinduism. 


Most foreign observers have remarked on the great Christian 
content of Gandhi’s ethical system. There is, however, no evidence 
of which this writer knows that will connect Gandhi’s philosophy 
with the Western systems, founded as they are in a peculiarly acute 
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form of dualism. The origins of European dualism of course lie in 
other sources besides Christianity. One must add her: that Gandhi 
seemed to draw his Christian ethics from Jesus Christ himself; 
without any church as an intermediary. 


The considerable Christian content of Gdandhi’s teachings seems 
to this writer most like the Sifi approach to the universe which was 
practised by Saint Francis of Assisi. Gandhi, too, had his Brother 
Juniper. The Roman and legalistic Christianity of the Apostle Paul 
seems to be absent from Gandhi's teachings. 


His own life (perhaps the greatest of all his lessons) has some 
astonishing points of resemblance with that of the Catholic Church’s 
founder, Saint Peter. This Saint is supposed to hold the keys to 
the dualist heaven of the Catholics; but the fisherman of Galilee 
had other, more human characteristics. Peter’s sword flashed from 
its scabbard to defend his Master from apprehension by the High 
Priest’s servants. In this, he might almost have anticipated Gandhi’s 
condonation of violence in preference to cowardice. 


Peter’s denial of his imprisoned Master was another aspect of 
human weakness which only a love of people such as Gandhi 
possessed could understand and accept, objectively, with a warm 
compassion. 


Among Gandhi’s Muslim followers there were of course Sunnis 
and Shias as well as Sifis. The Parsis and the Jews were deeply 
touched by him, notwithstanding the strongly dualistic nature of their 
own religious philosophies. 


The Neo-Gandhians have a formidable problem to solve if they 
must, as they claim, carry the message of Gandhi to all the people. 
Some of them forget that Gandhi’s own strength in communications 
was founded on the colossal volume of messages which he received 
from the people. This of course is characteristic of a true guru 
of a very high order. 


It is easy enough to point out the great advaitin gurus as 
exemplars of two-way communications. It is much harder to give 
all-India examples of dvaitin jiidnis. We can find clear examples if 
we go back as far as the eighth and eleventh centuries; for then 
the two pillars of spiritual wisdom, Sathkaracdrya and Ramanujacarya, 
have well-recorded lives. Only the former can be confidently defined 
as purely advaitin. The latter’s visistaa-dvaita is a modified form of 
non-dualism ; but we could hardly point to him as our dvaitin exemplar. 
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Other advaitin jidnis are easy enough to remark, even in our 
day and place. Ramana Maharsi of Arunacalam, near Tiruvannamalai, 
is a clear-cut example of the jivan-mukta with the entire range of 
jana that is necessarily identical with that state. But the Maharsi 
was not a guru; he accepted practically no formal disciples. Yet his 
capacity for JSF communications was vast, as has been attested by 
so cynical a writer and observer of mankind as W. Somerset Maugham. 


Atmananda, Sri. Krishna Menon, the householder of Trivandrum, 
who has just left us in his samadhi, is the perfect example of a 
modern Vedantin guru, with all the attributes of complete realization 
as jivan mukta. To this, he added a clear view of the new world 
of our puzzled experience; and also a profound scholarship of 
Sanskrit as well as Malayalam. His disciples came from most corners 
of the globe, besides different parts of India; for instance, from 
Argentina and the Lebanon. There isn’t much doubt that highly 
controlled transmissions on JSF frequency are the only possible 
explanation of how this sage could call his remoter disciples to his 
side. 


Paramahamsa Ramakrsna of Bengal is among the most interest- 
ing of all recent Vedantin jivan-muktas. His teaching was mostly 
channelled through his successor, who is possibly even more famous 
in foreign lands. But Vivekénanda may or may not have been a 
jnani in his own right; and certainly he was not in parampara 
(line of lineage) with Ramakrsna. The Ramakrsna Mission is the 
most highly organized of all the bodies which now claim to continue 
the teaching of a completely realized man; but its channels of com- 
munication are confined to those which are available to ordinary 
mortals, like the rest of us. No JSF frequencies are used in the 
successor-teaching of Ramakrsna’s principles. 


The Neo-Gandhians might well take a few leaves out of the 
Ramakrsna Mission’s book, in order to see how to organize teaching 
and service on a large scale just large enough to carry the principles 
set up by their founder, through non-JSF messages. We are still 
without our modern dvaitin example. The eleventh and_ twelfth 
centuries respectively produced Madhvacarya and Vallabhacarya. From 
the latter of these sages it is probably possible to trace the 
Vaisnavas of Gujarat among whom the name Vallabh is so popular. 
Can we find a Vaisnava guru there? Even though Vallabhacarya 
seems to have propounded more of a modified advaitin system, his 
Gujarati namesakes are surely dvaitins ? 
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This writer is acutely aware of the claims made by devotees of 
Aurobindo to the advaitin nature of that sage’s exposition of the 
truth. And yet, what was taught at Aurobindo’s Asram seems to be 
a modified form of advaita, since it uses similes which recall those 
of the ninth-century Ramanuja. No other realized man or woman 
seems to have a better claim to be the outstanding modern example 
of the dvaitin approach than Aurobindo. The organization of the 
Pondicherry Asram is wonderful ; but it seems to the outsider to be 
an organization of anything but knowledge; or rather the knowledge 
is carefully packed up in esoteric substitutes of clear communications. 
There is no model for the Neo-Gandhians in this example. 


The writer must conclude this exploration by a restatement of 
his personal position. He is a mere amateur of sociology or social 
anthropology. His knowledge of philosophy and indology are even 
more casual. Least of all can he claim any detailed knowledge of 
Neo-Gandhian activities. To be frank, he must admit that the lunatic 
fringes of the Sabarmati and Sevagrim Asrams repelled him so 
intensely that, much as he loved, admired and enjoyed working with 
Gandhi, he avoided the Gsrams as far as it was possible to do so. 
He thus has a bias which he is content to expose for correction. 


The urgent need now, it seems, is to find a dvaitin guru’s system 
of communications which is known in great detail. On this, with 
some lessons of organization from the Rdamakrsna Mission, and 
possibly the historical Arya Samaj, it should be possible for the Neo- 
Gandhians first to purge their ranks of those members who are 
giving them a bad name as an indifferent source of authority. It 
should also be easy enough, after such a purge, to re-organize both 
the research into Gandhi’s teachings and the communication of the 
knowledge compiled, with subsequent generations, in a more efficient 
manner. Is this not the job of the Gandhi Sm4arak Nidhi ? 
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RAJENDRA PRASAD 


Education for a 
New World Order 


Basically the problem of educating the people is the same the 
world over. There may be variations in local conditions, regional pecu- 
liarities and special requirements of countries and different strata of 
society, but the ideal of education, namely, drawing the best out of 
youth so that they are able to develop their innate faculties and turn 
them to good account and further acquire the capacity to grow in future 
on their own, is verily the same all over the world. The human per- 
sonality and the immutability of the laws governing the development of 
the human mind provide the common ground enabling educationists to 
make a comparative study of educational problems and to try to evolve 
the ideal theory or system which would meet the changing requirements 
of human society. 


As is the case with every branch of human knowledge, education . 
too is a matter for whose study and systematic growth we depend on 
cumulative experience. The theory of education, its system and methodo- 
logy have grown with human experience. It is essentially man’s require- 
ments and the resources at his command which have conditioned the 
system of education from time to time. There was possibly a time when 
material resources had not so much to do with the imparting of instruc- 
tion or at any rate the spread of education. But those were also times 
when education was not looked upon as a universal need. Its scope was 
limited, just as was its application to the various spheres of human 
activity. Times have since changed and with them the whole pattern of 
human society. The advances made in our knowledge, specially in the 
field of science and technology, have all but changed the scope and 


§ Adapted from President Rajendra Prasad’s valedictory address to the Tenth World 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship held at the University of Delhi in 
January 1960. 
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utility and also, to a large extent, the immediate purpose of education. 
If in the past education was mainly a matter of personal attainments, it 
has now become one of our foremost social needs, in which, of course, 
the individual’s needs are included. All-round development in printing, 
communications and other visual and auditory aids has vested education 
with an unforeseen potential for human good or ill. Education is now 
believed to be capable not only of moulding human understanding and 
character but also of predisposing, to a large extent, all social or national 
behaviour. There is no wonder if education has come to occupy a fore- 
most place in the nation-building programs of all modern countries. 


From this progress in education and the general advance made in 
the science of pedagogy has sprung a new problem. Having recognised 
the potentialities of education, the question arises how best they can be 
evolved and regulated so as to ensure the maximum benefit to all members 
of human society. This question is necessarily forced upon us in the 
context of current tensions and the proneness to aggression displayed 
now and then by some of the members of the human family. 


In this context it may be well worth remembering that the social 
system as it obtains in the advanced countries, and even in the back- 
ward communities, is based on a system of competition rather than of 
coéperation. It has naturally laid emphasis on acquiring material 
objects which give comfort, rather than on cultivating those virtues 
which give contentment and happiness. Naturally the acquisitive tendency 
in man has acquired a predominant position in his life and thought. If 
really a society in which all will be happy and contented has to be created, 
the emphasis has to be shifted from competition to codperation, from 
acquisition for material prosperity to the acquisition of a sense of con- 
tentment and happiness. It may well be that it will require a revolutionary 
change in human thought. Not that it is altogether new, because all 
philosophers, teachers and especially religious reformers have laid emphasis 
on it and pronounced it to be a higher and nobler virtue of man than 
his power and strength to acquire material prosperity. But now that 
time and distance have practically ceased to play an important rdéle in 
the life of men and especially of nations, on account of the tremendous 
changes and advances in science and technology, we cannot help revert- 
ing again and again to the desirability of recatching old values and re- 
enthroning them in the hearts of men even in an age when the conquest 
of other planets is within the reach of his intellect. 


This big change in human outlook can be brought about by 
education, education not only of the young but also of the grown-ups 
and even of the intellectuals, so that the younger ones may grow up in 
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a new atmosphere of friendship and codperation and the older ones may 
realise the ultimate futility for human happiness of all material gains. 
After all, no one can claim that mere physical possessions have given 
contentment and true happiness to any single individual, whereas there 
have been men and women in all ages and all countries who have risen 
above mere physical wants and found supreme happiness growing out 
of their inner contentment. It will not be true to say that all such men 
and women were happy because they were ignorant or that their con- 
tentment and peace was the peace of the grave. They were truly illu- 
mined men and women and they were happy because they understood 
the genuine value of all things. In every country there are people with 
different grades of education and culture. Education in the modern sense 
has not reached all, and in some countries, for want of material resources, 
it is difficult to make it reach all. But the concept of contentment which 
is not dependent upon material resources is capable of being carried to 
all, and education, if it has to take in its sweep the rich and the poor, 
the progressive and the backward, the highly intellectual and the men- 
tally undeveloped, must make the propagation of this one of its funda- 
mental tenets, so that even where it cannot carry the benefits of 
modern education to all, it can at any rate make them all contented 
where they are. It will not mean suffocating their desire for improvement : 
it will only teach them to work, but work without being disturbed by 
the fear of failure or non-attainment of result. 


So the task of the educationist has expanded not only horizontally 
but also vertically and all his mental, moral and spiritual resources have 
to be so utilised as to make them effective as much with the highly 
intellectual as with the man with little intellectual attainment. Competi- 
tion in its ultimate analysis is based on violence and codperation on 
love ; and if a fundamental change has to be brought about in the out- 
look of individuals and nations, this fundamental difference has to be 
kept in view and the principle of love appreciated and applied in all the 
spheres of human activity. The educator has to do it. 


If education is such a vital factor in the conduct of affairs of men 
and nations, is there any reason why no effort should be made on the 
international plane to healthy conditioning of education as a means to 
planting the right kind of ideas and ideals in the minds of young 
learners ? 


This was obviously the question which led to the founding of the 
New Education Fellowship after the first World War. In the very nature 
of things this organisation could not be expected to show spectacular 
results, But it has brought together a number of countries and provided 
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for them a forum for the discussion of the various problems connected 
with education in the context of changing conditions in the world at 
large through discussions conducted by its various sections and through 
international conferences. The New Education Fellowship has applied 
itself to the task of improving the quality of education and of so trans- 
forming itself that it can fit present and future generations for living in 
rapidly changing world conditions. 


Education, specially universal literacy, is looked upon as the first 
requisite of present-day society. While as a result of research and experi- 
ments there are a good many theories and systems to select from, the 
crux of the problem of modern education is the material resources available 
to a State to implement its educational plan. We in this country, who 
have been behind none in anxiety and enthusiasm to bring the fruit of 
education within the reach of each one of our citizens, have often had 
to give second thoughts to our plans on account of our limited resources. 
More than twenty years ago our great national leader, Mahatma Gandhi 
foresaw this difficulty. The necessity of getting over the hurdle of inade- 
quate resources and his own faith that education in order to be true 
must be both intellectual and manual were responsible for the birth of 
the ideal of Basic Education. He spared no pains in exchanging views 


with educational experts and with their help in perfecting the system of 
Basic Education. 


We have since Independence been encouraging this system by giving 
it a trial in all parts of the country. It may be too much for me to say 
that this system has been an unqualified success, but as far as I know 
it has started striking roots and may sooner or later come to be recognised 
as the only answer to our problem of education and literacy. I must 
confess we have not yet emerged from the trial and error stage. We 
firmly believe that the inclusion of handicrafts or a little manual work 
in the school curricula provides a fair chance to our students to meet 
a part of the cost of their education and at the same time creates in 
them a healthy outlook on life. We also believe that it will result in the 
many-sided development of a student’s personality. But, as I have said, 
this is a belief which, howsoever in keeping it may be with the theory 
of education, is yet to be tested on the touchstone of actual practice. 


May I close with a word of appeal to all distinguished educa- 
tionists to keep in view not only the limited purpose of educating the 
individual but also to prepare the ground for the new world in which 
competition and acquisitiveness will have given place to codperation, 
contentment and dedication to the service of all ? 
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Gandhi in the 
New York Times, 1920-1930 


In the early ’twenties, the New York Times did very little to 
help readers gain an understanding of Gandhi, his work, or his philosophy. 
Although he was by then middle-aged, and had formulated his major 
policies as humanist, politician, and religious leader, most Americans did 
not at that time consider Gandhi a unique example of East meeting West, 
although he was a man who had received much of his education in 
England, who understood us, and who had proven himself in the mixing 
pot that was South Africa. 


In relating the philosophy of Gandhi to the news articles printed in 
the New York Times during the years 1920 to 1930, it is essential to 
recognize three points: first, the West made only a meagre attempt to 
elucidate the philosophy of Gandhi in his own terms; second, established 
fact in many cases is mis-stated ; third, the Westerners seemed unable to 
relate events without adding a comment on the impossibility of Gandhi’s 
understanding what he is about, or at least showing him ina conflict of 
policy. 


The first mention of Gandhi in the New York Times during the 
twenties comes in 1921. An editorial of that year announces, ‘Sir 
Valentine Chirol does not believe that the boycott will really spread, or 
that Mr Gandhi will attain formidable political power in India”.’ It is 
only pertinent here to remark that a politician might find reason for 
scepticism, but if he were alert, he could not neglect the potential of 
Gandhi as written in the events of South Africa, nor could he be unaware 
that Gandhi already had a following that was growing rapidly. 


1. New York Times, 9 January 1921, II, 2:5. 
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An editorial which appears the following year, however, actually sets 
the tone of the West’s early misinterpretation of fact. In referring to 
Gandhi’s stay in England, the reporter announces, ‘‘He had a_ large 
allowance, which he spent lavishly among people who promised him a 
social career. Most of the young Indians then being educated in England 
were Brahmans. They ignored him. When he saw them received at 
homes which he had not been able to enter he realized the hopelessness of 
his social ambitions and went back to India a disillusioned man.” * The 
autobiography deals with Gandhi’s stay in England and can hardly be 
interpreted as the work of a disillusioned young man; init he admits that 
his desire to become an English gentleman presisted for a few months, 
but that he soon found himself pretending and gave up the attempt in order 
to become a serious student. This same article completely ignores South 
Africa and refers to Gandhi’s first reading of Tolstoy during the First 
World War. ‘The personality of Christ, as revealed in the New Testament 
stories, also greatly appealed to him, until he beheld in himself the saviour 
of his people. It was in this exalted state of mind that he returned to 
India.”’ * 


Concerning the New Testament, which he enjoyed completely, 
Gandhi comments, ‘‘My young mind tried to unify the teaching of the 
Gita, The Light of Asia, and the Sermon on the Mount. That renuncia- 
tion was the highest form of religion appealed to me greatly... . I took 
mental note that I should read more religious books and acquaint myself 
with all the principal religions.” 4 One often wonders, precisely, where a 
reporter gets his information from ; perhaps he is at times carried away by 
the exuberance of an original opinion. 


March of 1922 seems to have been a prolific month ; Philip Whit- 
well did an article in which a portrait of Gandhi appears showing him as 
a young man (then aged fifty-three) in typical Indian dress, the rebel 
savage. Mr Whitwell declares, ““He discouraged violence, but with the next 
breath he denounced the constituted authority of the country in terms 
which were plainly an incitement. While disdaining the use of force, he 
prophesied ‘seas of blood’ and his name was used on placards calling on 
the people to dishonour white women—not without deplorable results. He 
announced strikes or hartels which were as avowedly revoluntionary as 
has been the revolt in South Africa just crushed by General Smuts.” ° 


2. “Gandhi’s Hold on India’, New York Times, 11 March 1922, 2:1. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Autobiography, p. 68-69. 


5. Philip Whitwell, “India as Greater Ireland”, New York Times, 19 March 1922, 


VIW, 4:1. 
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Gandhi has elucidated the difference between satydgraha and passive 
resistance ; in satydgraha there is no intention of injuring the opponent. In 
his book, Satydgraha in South Africa, pages 113-114, Gandhi writes, 
‘“‘Satydgraha is soul force pure and simple, and whenever and to whatever 
extent there is room for the use of arms or physical force or brute force, 
there and to that extent is there so much less possibility of soul force’’. 
Gandhi realized, as must any leader, that the followers of his philosophy 
will at times be less than perfect, even uncontrollable, and that the name of 
his cause and even he himself must shoulder the blame for the abuses 
wrought in connection with it. Even though the use of Gandhi’s name on 
placards of violence may be undeniable, it hardly seems reasonable to 
imply his sanction of such activities. ° 


Mr Whitwell continues, ‘‘But what Gandhi had to face was the 
fact that among Indians themselves there was as yet no acknowledgement 
of race equality. ... Gandhi was thus charged with a double mission—not 
only to deal with the British, but also to get rid of the evils and 
inequalities from which India herself had suffered for thousands of years 
before the British put in an appearance. In fact, it was obvious that 
only by contact with the West would Gandhi’s gospel be realized. The 
religious toleration for which he pleaded was neither more nor less than 
the religious toleration on which Britain had insisted.” 


The issue of equality was one Gandhi was very aware of; his first 
efforts in the social field were directed towards the elimination of internal 
problems among the Indians; his acceptance of the family of 
“untouchables” into the new-fledged Asram indicates that he did more 
than speak equality. At a later date he brought his influence to bear 
on the Congress by tendering and effecting resolutions about Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the removal of ‘‘untouchability’’, and khddi. Gandhi was 
not striving for the ‘‘religious toleration on which the British had 
insisted’ ; that policy was the advocation of a relationship of isolated 
parts held together by toleration. Gandhi wanted more than toleration ; 
he wanted harmony. 


The general trend of thought continued throughout 1922; it 
illustrates the continued tendency of the public to rely on the news as 
unbiased and veritable. Consequently, later in the year P. B. Wilson 
authoritatively states, ‘“‘In India it has been the Westerner entirely who 
has established hospitals, provided or trained doctors and nurses, and 





6. Many times Gandhi called a halt to the sctyagraha movements when violence 
occurred. He exclaims, “‘It is also necessary to point out that I do not claims for people 
calling themselves satydgrahis all the merits which I have described as being 
characteristic Of satyadgraha.” See, for example, Autobiography, p. 115. 
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generally brought the sick of both sexes into touch with medical science. 
Gandhi limits life to the spinning wheel, worked by hand, and would 


keep India crippled. ... Where Gandhi has failed is not in words, in 
generous impulses, in aspirations, but in patience... what India needs 
is the builder. ... In India there are thousands of such builders, who do 


not agitate, but go on quietly, each with his or her job.” ’ 


Gandhi spends two chapters in the Autobiography discussing 
organization of education, sanitation, and medical facilities in the 
villages ; the book is filled with zealous attempts to bring the Indian 
people together. No nationality can hope to achieve an unity that is 
spontaneous and genuine if effected by an extraneous power. The 
Britisher was not prepared to sacrifice himself for the Indian; Gandhi 
was. The Mahatma devotes two additional chapters to the spinning 
wheel, his “‘panacea for the growing pauperism of India’. One must 
grasp the significance of the grinding poverty of India’s masses; the 
majority of her people had no money for cloth, owned one rag of cloth- 
ing, and were entirely dependent on the mill-owners and the monopolized 
trade handled by the British. The British concern was purely commercial ; 
the humanitarian element was a facade. 


The first front-page story on Gandhi was occasioned by his release 
from prison in February of 1924. The article is the first piece of news 
that seems, in part, to record accurately the situation as well as compre- 
hend his philosophy. ‘His great power... consisted of a policy and a 
creed. The policy was ‘non-codperation’ ; the creed was ‘the power of the 
soul’. By the first he hoped to make the British administration 
inoperative by simply considering it non-existent ; by the second he hoped 
to make the Hindus worthy of self-government and the British to realize 
that worthiness.”’ * 


The following year Gandhi is again attacked for his stand against 
the industrialism of the West. Oddly enough, the accusation is framed 
in the interests of the Indian people. Mr Strunsky postulates a general 
revolt against the civilization of the West, intensified by a return to the 
native vernaculars, C.R. Das’s exhortation to his countrymen to be them- 
selves instead of imitation Englishmen, and further still by Gandhi’s 
renunciation of the Western ideal of domination and material good. 
Strunsky explains the cause of revolt with an inference about the political 
condition of India at the time—a set of circumstances in which the 


7 P. B. Wilson, “The Things That Are Caesar’s’”, New Yerk Times, 9 April 1922, 


Hi, 1. 
8. New York Times, 5 February 1924, 1:4. 
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educated Indian was given very little, if any, hand in the higher govern- 
ment of his own country, suggesting that if India were free, it would be 
conceivable that the Indian would not be so apt to revolt against Western 
civilization. He concludes, “‘Gandhi and his spinning wheel are more 
than an anachronism. They are a serious obstacle to the uplifting 
of the Indian people.... We are led to suspect that the gulf between 
East and West is less a difference between the Veda and the steam engine 
than a difference between a rigid social system and a free social system. 
Gandhi’s fight against caste...has had meagre results. What Gandhi 
has failed to accomplish will, in the course of time, be brought about by 
Western industrialism.” ® 


I have, for the present, dealt sufficiently with the spinning wheel 
controversy ; here the additional issues are caste and industrialism. 
Gandhi recognized the necessity of abolishing the present form of the 
caste system, but insisted on a society where the duties of the individual 
were defined in terms of his neighbour ; at the same time the ideal social 
order would provide a return for a particular ability while admitting no 
distinction of social prestige. '° 


The issue of industrialism is treated on pages 114-115 of Mr Datta’s 
The P. ilosophy of Mahatma Gandhi ; the Mahatma observes : 


Machinery has its place; it has come to stay. But it must 
not be allowed to displace necessary human labour. What I object 
to is the craze for machinery, not machinery as such.... Men go 
on “‘saving labour’, till thousands are without work and thrown 
on the open streets to die of starvation. I want to save time 
and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, but for all; I want the 
concentration of wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in the 
hands of all Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on the 
backs of millions The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy 
to save labour, but greed. It is against this constitution of things 
that I am fighting with all my might....I am aiming, not at 
eradication of all machinery, but limitation. The supreme 
consideration is mon. 


Gandhi was preeminently practical ; he was seldom unaware of the 
facts or of his own position. In 1925 he declined an invitation to tour the 
United States. According to the New York Times, he says, “I have not 
a shadow of a doubt about the truth of my fundamental position .. . 


a —- Strunsky, “Gandhi and the Steam Engine’, New York Times, 23 August 
4 » 4:1. 


10. See especially Gandhi’s paraphrase, Unto This Last. 
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but I know that I am unable to carry with me the bulk of educated 
India. I can therefore gain no effective help for my country from the 
Americans and Europeans so long as I remain isolated from educated 
India.” © 


Later in the *twenties, a shift towards an understanding of Gandhi 
becomes apparent ; in 1928 Nellie Lee Holt submits the first comprehen 
sive study of Gandhi in his own surroundings. She met Gandhi at the 
Wardha Asram and records this conversation : 


‘***What does religion mean to you?’ he asked. 
‘***What my experience has taught me’, I said. 


*“*You may be correct. Who knows?’ he rejoined. ‘Each man, 
according to his own right, manifests the truth. Yet no-one manifests 
the truth completely, hence no-one but an egoist would say, “I have the 
truth”. ... One religion suits you. Another suits me. They have each 
arisen from the searching of persons of similar temperaments after the 
truth. Neither is exactly right. But if you follow yours you will be 
satisfied in so far as you are capable, and I in so far as I am capable. 
My child, our ultimate goals are the same. Our paths are forever 
different.’ ’ 


Miss Holt has avoided a political discussion; her article very 
effectively outlines the life of Gandhi and his followers in the Asram 
as well as giving the West a close look at his character. It may have 
jolted many to learn that Gandhi was the most cheerful person she had 
ever met; the toothless emaciated little man had a glowing spontaneous 
warmth that affected anyone who was near him. 


Miss Holt concludes, ‘‘The stillness of night had closed over the 
weary day. Mahatma Gandhi sat among his followers silent, majestic, 
and at peace.” The article is not particularly profound; it is perhaps 
even a bit romantic; still it is an instance of juncture in the trend of 
Western journalism. 


The Times printed, in 1930, a review, written by Charles Johnson, 
of CF. Andrews’s book, Mahdtma Gandhi's Ideas. Mr Johnson 
comments that * His fellow countrymen are attracted equally by his 
[Gandhi's] personality and his ideas ; perhaps most of all by the thorough- 
ness with which he has incarnated his ideas in his personality. Professing 
11. New York Times, 22 October 1925, 16:3. 


12. Nellie Lee, Holt, “With Mahatma Gandhi in His Retreat’, New York Times, 
11 March 1928, V, 11:1. 
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entire reliance on spiritual law... his present pilgrimage is but the 
latest illustration of his consistent belief that material ends even the 
political independence of 300,000,000 people, can and should be obtained 
by immaterial means.... At first Mohandas Gandhi was absorbed in 
social reform: in limiting the marriage of young girls, in opening the 
way for the remarriage of youthful widows, in raising the social position 
of the ‘untouchables’... . But certain elements of violence—murders 
committed by the natives of India and British reprisals—turned Gandhi 
from a friendly attitude towards British rule to one first of criticism, and 
finally of hostility.” 1 


The ‘‘certain elements”? which Johnson alludes to are enumerated by 
Gandhi in his declaration at the trial on 18 March 1922: 


“IT am here... to invite and cheerfully submit to the highest 
penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what appears to me to 
be the highest duty of a citizen.” He then proceeded to explain 
“why, from a staunch loyalist and codperator, I have become an 
uncompromising disaffectionist and non-codperator’’. He told of 
his African experiences, how he had gone to war on the side of the 
British, and, in India, recruited for their armies. ‘I was actuated 
by the belief”, he said, “that it was possible by such services to 
gain a status of full equality in the Empire for my countrymen”. Then 
in 1919 came the shocks: The Rowlatt Acts, the Jallidnwalla 
massacre, the floggings, the injustice to the Turkish Caliph. 
Nevertheless, “‘I fought for codperation and working the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms’. But “I came reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the British connection had made India more helpless than she 
ever was before, politically and economically”.... He therefore 
regarded it ‘“‘an honour to be disaffected’’, and requested ‘‘the severest 
penalty”.... This was not the last time the British arrested and 
imprisoned Gandhi. But it was the last time they tried him. "4 


The foregoing is perhaps a rather spare sample of the articles 
printed in the New York Times during the decade 1920-1930 but the 
implication seems none the less clear ; although chronologically the trend 
appears to have been towards an understanding of Gandhi, in most 
cases remarkable mis-statements of fact, coupled with a partial com- 
mentary and an apparently undiscerning attitude towards the Eastern 
viewpoint, indicate that the New York Times did very little, during this 
period, to help readers gain an understanding of Gandhi. 

13. Charles Johnson, “Mahatma Gandhi, India’s Apostle of Non-cooperation”, 
New York Times, 30 March 1930, IV, 3:1. 
14. Louis Fischer, Gandhi, His Life and Message for the World, pp. 72-73. 
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A Study of the Meanings 
of Non-Violence...3 


Passive resistance is a method of conducting conflicts and 
achieving or thwarting social, economic or political changes. It is per- 
ferred to violent resistance, not for reasons of principle, but because either 
the resisters lack the means of violence or are not likely to win by such 
methods. The aim is to harass the opponent without employing physical 
violence, and to force him to make the desired concessions whether or not 
he desires to do so. Passive resistance may be used as a supplement to 
physical violence, as a preparation for it, following its unsuccessful use, or 
as a full substitute for physical violence. ‘‘Passive resistance’? denotes 
actions which are not primarily self-initiated, motivated or directed, but 
instead are mainly reactions to the initiative of the opponent. The attitude 
of the resisters may involve hatred. They are not concerned in a major 
way with their own character, spiritual condition or way of living, but 
mainly in combating what they regard as a social evil. 


“Passive resistance”’ may be practised on the local, regional, national 
or international level. A large number of strikes', boycotts, and national 
non-codperation movements are of this type of generic non-violence. The 
latter include, for example, the Hungarian resistance against Austrian 
rule, 1850-1867°, and Egyptian non-coéperation against British rule, 


§ The first and second parts of this article were published in Gandhi Marg, October 
1959 and January 1960 

1. See, for example, Tom Tippett,, When Southern Labour Stirs (New York, 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931) xvi, 341 p.; John Steuben, Strike Strategy 
(New York, Gaer Associates, Inc., 1950) 320 p. 

2. See, for example, Harry W. Laidler, Boycotts and the Labour Struggle, 
Economic and Legal Aspects (New York, John Lane Co , 1918) p. 7-166. 

3. See, for example, Arthur Griffith, The Resurrection of Hungary: A Parallel for 
Ireland, Third Edition (Dublin, Whelan and Son, 1918) p. ix-xxxii, 1-95; A Fenner 
Brockway, Non-cooperation in Other Lands (Madras, Tagore & Co., 1921) p. 1-24; 
Theodore Paullin, Introduction to Non-violence (Philadelphia, Penn., Pacifist Research 
Bureau, 1944) p. 16, cites also A.J. P. Taylor, The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918 
(London, Macmillan, 1941) p. 101-151. 
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1919-1922. Other examples are strikes in the political prisoner camps in 
the Soviet Union®, and the 1942 Norwegian teachers’ resistance which 
prevented the use of the schools for Nazi indoctrination and was the most 
important of several actions in halting Quisling’s plans for instituting the 
Corporate State in Norway’. 


Peaceful Resistance 


‘*Peaceful resistance” is primarily a method of conducting con- 
flicts and achieving or thwarting social, political or economic changes. In 
contrast to passive resistance, there is in it a relatively widespread recogni- 
tion of non-violent methods as being intrinsically better than violence 
and that they are exclusively the methods to be used in the struggle. 
Many, most, or even all, of the participants in ‘peaceful resistance” may 
adhere to a temporary non-violent discipline only for the particular 
struggle. ‘Practical’ considerations are still important. Non-violent 
methods of resistance may be regarded as more likely to achieve the 
desired results than (1) violent resistance, (2) reliance on established 
governmental constitutional procedures, or (3) verbal persuasion without 
supporting action. But despite the limited nature of the adherence to 
non-violence, a belief in the relative moral superiority of non-violent over 
violent methods widely, and at times deeply, permeates the resistance 
movements. A slight variation on this is that the use of non-violent 
methods of resistance may be regarded as intrinsically more ‘“‘democratic”’ 
than either violent resistance or passive acceptance of what are regarded 
as social evils ; hence the non-violent methods may also gain an aura of 
“rightness” on this ground. 


A widespread belief among the resisters in the relative moral 
superiority of non-violent methods may have several causes. Where there 
is a distinguishable leadership in the movement, such a belief may arise 


4. See, for example, Brockway, op. cit., p. 25-39; Charles Frederic Mullett, The 
British Empire (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1938) p. 610-627. 

5. See the Information Bulletin of the International Commission Against Concentration 
Camp Practices (Brussels), No. 4, August-November 1955. Paul Barton (ibid.) reports 
that the situation of political prisoners in the Soviet Union has been ‘greatly eased”, 
partly as a result of general reforms, says Barton, but, ‘“‘the conscious and systematic 
action of the political prisoners, particularly of their leaders, is largely responsible”. The 
1953 strike at Vorkuta is classified under ‘‘peaceful resistance’ because of the close 
association of religious pacifists (the Monashki) with that particular struggle. 


6. See, for example, Aumunsen, Bjornstad, Homboe, Pedersen and Norum (Editors), 
Kirkenesferda 1942 (Oslo, J. W. Cappelens Forlag, 1946) 464 p., and Sharp, ‘‘Kirkenes 
Journey” (series), Peace News, 31 January to 11 April 1958, reprinted as Tyranny 
Could Not Quell Them (London, Housemans Bookshop, 1959). Pacifists were also 
associated with this teachers’ struggle, but not in such a way as to permeate the 
struggle with an aura of the moral superiority of non-violent Over violent methods of 
resistance, OF in sufficient numbers as to warrant its classification under “peaceful 
resistance’. 
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from one of three causes: (1) an important section of the leadership may 
be pacifist—that is, they may believe in non-violence as a moral principle ; 
(2) although none of the leaders may be pacifists, some or all of them 
may believe that non-violent methods are considerably morally superior to 
violent methods and that violence should be used only in the most extreme 
conditions (not likely to arise during the struggle in question) ; or (3) both 
convinced pacifists and persons believing in the relative moral superiority 
of non-violent methods may be among the leadership. 


Two further factors may operate whether or not there is a disting- 
uishable leadership (and, if there is, in addition to one or other of the 
causes mentions above). These are: (1) there may be among the resisters 
a sufficient number of pacifists to enable them, through numbers or dis- 
proportionate influence, to ‘tcolour”’ the struggle and help maintain it on a 
non-violent basis even under severe provocation ; and (2) the resisters may 
have been so repelled by previous experience of extreme social violence 
that they are determined to conduct this struggle without violence. 


“Peaceful resistance’ is generally more active than ‘“‘passive 
resistance”. The degree of conscious use of strategy and tactics in peace- 
ful resistance struggles may vary considerably. The ‘“‘bias” in favour of 
non-violent methods helps to keep the struggle non-violent in spite of 
provocations and difficulties which might turn “passive resisters’ to 
violence. This ‘“‘bias’”” may also have certain social-psychological effects 
advantageous to the aims of the peaceful resistance movement. There is 
considerable variation in the degree to which peaceful resistance movements 
aim at changing the opponent’s attitudes and values as well as policies. 


The best examples of peaceful resistance are the Montgomery, 
Alabama, 1955-57 bus boycott and the resistance campaigns led or inspired 
by Gandhi in which most of the resisters and even part of the leadership 
were following non-violent methods only as a policy for achieving the 
objective of the struggle. Although almost none of the participants or 
leaders of the Montgomery Negroes’ bus boycott were avowed pacifists, the 
movement had a strong religious character. It was constantly emphasised 
that the non-violent way was the Christian way, and that the Negroes 
should love the whites while refusing to ride the segregated buses.’ 


Nearly all of the resistance movements led or inspired by Gandhi are 


7. See, for example, “Attack on Conscience”, Time, 18 February 1957, p. 13-16; Dr 
Martin Luther King, ‘‘Our Struggle”, Liberation (New York), April 1956, p. 3-6 ;—, 
“*We Are Still Walking’’, ibid., December 1956, p. 6-9 ; Dr Homer Jack, ‘“‘U. S. Negroes 
in Mass Protest’, Peace News, 23 March 1956, p. 1 :—, ‘Still Walking to Freedom”, 
ibid., 21 December 1956, p. 1; Dr Martin Luther King, Stride Toward Freedom: The 
Montgomery Story (New York, Harpers, 1958) 230 p. 
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classified under ‘“‘peaceful resistance”, although Gandhi’s satydgraha is 
recognized in this typology as one of the nine types of generic non- 
violence. This is because of the very real differences between these 
struggles and Gandhi’s full approach. Gandhi called the types of non- 
violence practised in such resistance movements the ‘‘non-violence of the 
weak’”’ as contrased to the “‘non-violence of the brave’’ based on inner 
conviction. He believed that the former would achieve certain limited 
goals but its effect would not be so great as the latter. In his later years, 
Gandhi distinguised more sharply between these, saying that the ‘‘non- 
violence of the weak’ was not genuine satydgraha.’ These movements 
include, for example, the 1928 Bardoli peasants struggle’® and the 
1930-31 independence struggle." 


Other examples of ‘“‘peaceful resistance’’ include : the 1952 South 
African ‘‘Defy Unjust Laws’? campaign,’* the Korean resistance against 
Japanese oppression between 1919 and approximately 1921,!* the Samoan 


8 For further discussion of the ‘“‘non-violence of the weak” and the “non-violence 
of the brave”, see, for example, Gopi Nath Dhawan, The Political Philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi (Bombay, The Popular Book Depot, 1945)p. 67f.; Nirmal Kumar Bose, 
Selections From Gandhi (Ahmedabad, Navajivan Publishing House, 1948) p. 123f.; 
and various passages in Gandhi, Non-violence in Peace and War, (Ahmedabad. 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1948 and 1949) Vol. 1, 512 p., and Vol. II, xvi, 403 p. 

9. In his later years Gandhi sometimes called this ‘‘non-violence of the weak’ by 
the term “‘passive resistance”. For example, in July 1947, Gandhi said: “... our non- 
violence was of the weak. But the weak of heart could not claim to represent any 
non-violence at all. The proper term was passive resistance” (/bid., Vol. II, p. 272). 
Two factors, however, cause the writer to classify these campaigns under “‘peaceful 
resistance’ rather than “‘passive resistance”; the degree of activity in these struggles 
and the degree to which belief in the moral superiority of non-violent methods 
permeated them. Gandhi, February 1946: “...if the truth is told as it must be, 
our non-violent action has been half-hearted. Many have preached non-violent 
action through the lips while harbouring violence in the breast...” (ibid., p. 30). 
Gandhi, December 1947 (summary of a  post-prayer address): ‘‘He had 
admitted that it was not non-violence of the brave that India had practised. But 
whatever it was, it had enabled a mighty nation of forty crores [400,000,000] to shake 
off the foreign yoke without bloodshed. It was the freedom of India that had 
brought freedom to Burma and Ceylon. A nation that had won freedom without 
- force of arms should be able to keep it too without the force of arms” (ibid., 
p. 340). 

10. See Mahddev Desai, The Story of Bardoli (Ahmedabad, Navajivan Publishing 
House, 1929) ix, 363 p. 

11. See, for example, Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950) p. 262-275; D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: Life of 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (Bombay, Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri and D. G. Tendulkar, 
1952) Vol. III, p. 1-93; Bhogaraju Pattabhi Sitaramayyd, The History of the Indian 
ef Congress (Madras, The Working Committee of the Congress, 1935) Vol. I, 
xii, 1 p. 

12. See Leo Kuper, /assive Resistance in South Africa (London, Jonathan Cape, 
1956) 256 p. 

13. See Bart. de Ligt, The Conquest of Violence (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1938) p. 149-153; Brockway, op. cit., p. 40-70; F. A. McKenzie, Korea’s Fight for 
Freedom (London, Simpkin, Marshal, 1920) 320 p.; Henry Chung, The C.se of Korea 
(London, Allen and Unwin, 1922) 367 p. 
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Islanders’ resistance against New Zealand rule from 1920 to 1936,"* the 
1953 strike at Vorkuta prison camp by 250,000 political prisoners in the 
Soviet Union’® and the 1956 Japanese resistance against construction of a 
United States Air Force base at Sunakawa, Japan." 


Non-violent Direct Action 


‘‘Non-violent direct action” is a method of producing or 
thwarting social, economic or political changes by direct non-violent 
intervention aimed at establishing new patterns or policies or disrupting the 
institution of new patterns or policies regarded as undesirable or evil. 
The motivation of ‘non-violent direct actionists’” may vary from belief in 
non-violence as a moral principle to adherence to a temporary non-violent 
discipline as a practical method to achieve a particular objective. There is 
variation in the degree to which the act of intervention is intended to bring 
about a change in the opponent’s attitudes or values or simply to produce 
a change in the policy in question. The direct action may follow investi- 
gation of the facts, discussion with those responsible for the policy found 
objectionable, negotiations, public appeals and publicity about the 
grievance. An act of “‘self-purification’’, such as prayer, fasting etc., may 
or may not precede the direct action. 


Examples of non-violent direct action include: (1) the 1924-25 Vykom 
**Satydgraha’’’ in South India in which the direct actionists attempted to 
end the prohibition against Harjans’ (untouchables) using a road passing a 
Hindu temple by simply walking up it, and when halted by a police 
barricade, keeping vigil in shifts on the road day and night for fourteen 
months until allowed to proceed'*; (2) the Helegolanders’ non-violent 
seizure in 1951 of the island of Helegoland (off the coast of Germany) from 


14. See de Ligt, op. cit., p. 147-153; de Ligt cites further references on pp. 149 and 153. 

15. For an account of this strike organized by the combined efforts of Leninist 
revolutionaries, Monashkis (religious pacifists) and anarchists, see Brigitte Gerland, 
“My Life in Stalin’s Prison Camps”, The Militant (New York), 17 January-7 March 
1955, Vol, XIX, Nos. 3 to 10. For accounts of contrasting strikes in other camps in 
which the Monashki did not play a major role, see Information Bulleiin of the Inter- 
= Commission Against Conceniration Camp Practices, No. 4, August-November 

16. See, for example, Shingo Shibata, ‘Japanese Air Base Defiance Campaign’’, 
Peace News, 26 October 1956, p. 1; ‘10,000 Stop Air-Base Extension Plan’’, ibid., 1 
March 1957, p. 3. 

i. “‘Satyagraha”’ here refers to the campaign with non-violeut methods, as this has 
been widely known as the Vykom Satydgrahu, rather than to Gandhi’s over-all 
philosophy. See footnote 23. 

18. See Krishnalal Shridharani, War Wizhout Violence, A Study of Gandhi’s Method 
and its Accomplishments (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1939) p. 89-92; Richard 
Gregg, The Power of Non-violence (New York, Fellowship Publications, 1935) p. 26-28 ; 
Ranganath R. Diwakar, Satydgraha: Its Technique and History (Bombay, Hind Kitab 
Publishers, 1946) p. 115-117. ‘i 
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the British Royal Air Force which had been using it for bombing target 
practice '; (3) various projects of the Congress of Racial Equality against 
racial segregation and discrimination in the U. S. A. in which mixed Negro- 
White groups have politely insisted on equal treatment for Negroes often by 
waiting for hours for service, admission etc. in restaurants, theatres and 
public transportation until the policy was changed, or it was closing time, 
or they were arrested, and returning repeatedly until Negroes received equal 
treatment” ; and (4) the “non-violent invasion” in Britain by supporters 
and members of the Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear War of the 
North Pickenham rocket base in December 1958, using such techniques as 
lying in front of trucks and obstructing the use of the concrete mixer in 
efforts to halt further construction.”! 


Satyagraha 


Satyadgraha is the type of generic non-violence developed by 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. It means (approximately) ‘“‘adherence to Truth” or 
“reliance on Truth’—Truth having the connotation of Essence of Being, 
or reality. The believer in satydgraha, a satyagrahi,” aims at attaining 
Truth through love and right action. Satydgraha is a matter of principle.** 
It was developed by Gandhi through his searchings and experiments in his 
personal life, and his efforts at combating social evils and building a better 
social order. The satydgrahi seeks to “‘turn the searchlight inward” and to 


19 See ‘“‘And No Birds Sing”, Time, 15 January 1951, p. 30. 

20. See George Houser, Erasing the Colour Line, Rev. Ed. (New York, Congress of 
Racial Equality); CORE Action Discipline, CORE Statement of Purpose, and What is 
CORE? (New York, Congress of Racial Equality, n.d.) 

21. See, for example, Alan Lovell, “The Challenge of North Pickenham”, Peace News, 
26 December 1958, p. 1. 


22. In India the term satydgrahi has been used both to describe the person believing 
in satyadgraha as a matter of principle, and those persons participating in the resistance 
campaigns who were acting under a temporary discipline. Likewise, the term 
satydgraha has been used both to describe Gandhi’s fu!l belief system, and to describe 
resistance movements which he led or are more or less patterned after the methods he 
used and advocated. This ambiguity in the use of these terms may be too deeply 
rooted in Indian literature to be corrected, but the writer suggests that in future ana- 
lysis elsewhere, it might facilitate clarity if the term satydgrahi were restricted to those 
sharing the belief system, and the term “civil resister’ used to describe those 
participating in campaigns under a temporary non-violent discipline. Likewise, 
sat: dGgraha might be used to describe campaigns involving “civil resisters”’. 

Dr Joan Bondurant (in her book Conquest of Violence: The Gandhian Philosophy 
of Conflict, Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1958) has suggested 
instead that the term satydgrai'a be used to describe those types of non-violent 
resistance which have certain qualities, especially consideration for the opponent as an 
individual. Without desiring to impose a solution to the terminological confusion, 
the present writer expresses the hope that Dr Bondurant’s, his, and others’ suggested 
solutions will be considered in order that the confusion may be ended. 

23. Discussion of resistance movements led by satyagrahis with participation of others 
under a temporary discipline of non-violent behaviour is discussed above under the 
heading ‘‘peaceful resistance’’. 
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improve his own life so that he does no harm to others. He seeks to 
combat evil in the world through his own way of living, constructive work, 
and resistance and action against what are regarded as evils. He seeks to 
convert the opponent through sympathy, patience, truthfulness, and self- 
suffering. He believes that sufficient truthfulness, fearlessness and deep 
conviction will enable him to attack that which he regards as evil, 
regardless of the odds against him. He will not compromise on basic 
moral issues though he may on secondary matters. Gandhi left behind no 
systematised philosophical system. He dealt with practical problems as 
they arose and sought solutions for them within the context of his basic 
ethical principles: satya (truth) ahimsd (non-injury to living beings in 
thought, word and deed) and equality. The satydgrahi believes that 
means and ends must be equally pure. Gandhi regarded satydgraha as 
basically a matter of quality rather than quantity. When facing social 
conflict, he believed the satydgrahi’s own inner condition was more 
important than the external situation. 


A basic part of satydagraha in Gandhi’s view was a constructive 
program to build a new social and economic order through voluntary 
constructive work. This he regarded as more important than resistance. 
The Indian constructive program included a variety of specific measures 
aimed at social improvement, education, decentralized economic produc- 
tion and consumption, and improvement in the lot of the oppressed 
sections of the population. He believed that such a program gradually 
builds up the structure of a new non-violent society, while resistance and 
direct action are used to remove parts of the old structure which are 
obstacles to the new one. 


When social evils require direct and active challenging, Gandhi 
believed, the various methods of peaceful resistance and non-violent direct 
action (in the senses in which the terms are used in this paper) provide a 
substitute for rioting, violent revolution or war. Gandhi has made a 
unique contribution in combining non-violence as a principle with the 
techniques and strategy of resistance, forging it into a method of meeting 
social conflicts which was regarded as more influential than both indi- 
vidual example and persuasion without such supporting action and the 
previous forms of non-violent resistance. Investigation, negotiation, 
publicity, self-purification, temporary work stoppages, picketing, boycotts, 
non-payment of taxes, mass migration from the State, various forms of 
non-codperation, civil disobedience and the fast (under strict limitations) 
are among possible methods of action. The satydgrahi is always ready to 
negotiate a settlement which does not compromise basic principles. 


Gandhi became convinced that satydgraha based on inner conviction 
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was more effective than non-violence practised as a temporary policy. He 
said of the “non-violence of the brave’: “‘It is such non-violence that 
moves mountains, transforms life and flinches from nothing in its 
unshakable faith’’.24 Satydgraha when developed by Gandhi became unique 
among the existing types of generic non-violence by being a matter of 
principle, a program for social reconstruction and an active individual and 
group method of attacking what are regarded as social evils.” 


Non-violent Revolution 


*‘Non-violent revolution” is the most recent type of generic 
non-violence. It is still very much a direction of developing thought and 
action, rather than a movement possessing a fixed ideology and program. 
“‘Non-violent revolutionaries” believe that the major social problems of 
today’s world have their origins at the roots of individual and social life 
and, therefore, can be solved only by a basic, or revolutionary, change in 
individuals and society. 


There is general recognition among believers in this approach of 
four aspects of a non-violent revolutionary program : (1) improvement by 
individuals of their own lives, (2) gaining the acceptance of such values 
as non-violence, equality, codperation, justice and freedom as the deter- 
mining values for the society as a whole, (3) building a more egalitarian, 
decentralized and libertarian social order, and (4) combating what are 
regarded as social evils by non-violent resistance and direct action."° A 
major objective of non-violent revolution is to substitute non-violent, 
coéperative, egalitarian relationships for such aspects of violence as 
exploitation, oppression and war. The non-violent revolution is to 
be effected largely (in the view of some) or entirely (in the view of others) 
without use of the state machinery. Some advocates of this approach 
place relatively more emphasis on achieving changes in policies, institutions, 
ownership, power relationship etc., while others put relatively more 
emphasis on achieving changes in beliefs and attitudes as a preliminary 
to such social changes. 


24. Dhawan, op. cit., p. 67f. 


25. For a fuller discussion of Gdandhi’s philosophy and program, see, for example, 
Diwakar, op. cit., xxiii, 202 p.; Gopi Nath Dhawan, The Political Philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi, (Ahmedabad, Navajivan Publishing House, 1951) Sec. Rev. Ed., 
vii, 407 pp. ; Nirmal Kumar Bose, Studies in Ganahism (Calcutta, Indian Associated 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1947) Sec. Ed., 354 p.; Gandhi, The Constructive Program, 
(Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1948) 32 p.;—, Non-violence in Peace and War, Vols. I and 
Il ;—Satydgraha (Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1951) xv, 406 p.; Krishnalal Shridharani, 
op. cit ; Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (New York, Harper and Bros, 
1950) 558 p.; Gandhi, All Men Are Brothers; Life and Thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi as 
Told in his Own Words (Paris, UNESCO, 1958) xvi, 196 p. 

. 26. An exception to this fourth aspect is Vinoba Bhave who favours “gentler” 
forms of non-violence than those used by Gandhi in the Indian independence struggles. 
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The non-violent revolutionary approach has been developing at 
least since about 1945*? in various parts of the world including Hong 
Kong”*, Germany”’, the United States®, India and England. Non-violent 
revolution has a mixed origin. This may, for the purposes of analysis, be 
roughly divided into those in which ideological factors are predominant 
and those in which they are subordinate to ‘‘practical’’ efforts to find 
solutions to certain pressing social problems. The ‘“‘ideological’’ and 
‘‘practical’’ factors are, however, never fully separated. On one hand, the 
ideologies concerned propose solutions for social problems, and on the 
other, the search for solutions for such problems at some stage inevitably 
involves consideration of ideological approaches per se, or methods of 
action which are closely related to them. On the ideological level non- 
violent revolution has been developing through the interplay and synthesis 
of several formerly distinct approaches. These include (1) certain types 
of pacifism, largely “‘moral resistance’? and the Tolstoyan and Quaker 
approaches (‘“‘active reconciliation”), (2) satydgraha and (3) ideologies 
of social revolution (i. e., basic social change), including the socialist, 
anarchist and decentralist approaches.*! In some way satydgraha is the 
most important of these**, largely because it combines a “‘pacifist’’ position 
with a method of resistance and revolution, thus serving as a bridge or 
catalyst between pacifism and social revolution. 


27. Clarence Marsh Case (Non-violent Coercion: A Study. in Methods of Social 
Pressure, New York, The Century Co., 1923, p. 277-280) describes the beginnings of the 
synthesizing of the religious pacifist and the social radical approaches as early as World 
War I in the United States, although it is clear that this process has become socially 
significant only since 1945. 

28. See various issues of Chu Lieu (Main Current), issued from Kowloon by the 
Chulieu Society, Professor Lo Meng Tze, Chmn. 

29. See Nikolaus Koch, Die Moderne Revolution: Gedanken der Gewaltfreien 
Selbsthilfe des Deutschen Volkes (Tabingen/Frankfurt, The Author, 1951)f135 p. 

30. Examples of the developing thought in the non-violent revolutionary approach in 
the United States, India and England are offered below. 

31. An important step in this synihesis was made in the United States during World 
War II as religious pacifists and non-religious social radicals—finding themselves 
thrown together in conscious objector camps and prisons—began to expand their 
thinking and convictions beyond the previous limits recognised by these groups. A 
writer in the journal Manas comments on this development (“The New Men”, Manas, 
(Los Angeles) 28 March 1956, Vol. IX, No, 13, p. 7). 

32. Some would view non-violent revolution as an application of satyderaha to a 
new historical situation, Gandhi’s later thinking included an emphasis on radical social. 
economic and political changes. For example, in June 1942, Gandhi said that in a free 
India, “‘The peasants would take the land. We would not have to tell them to take it” 
(Louis Fischer, 4 Week With Gandhi, New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942, 
p. 54). Gandhi, May 1947: “There can be no Ramarajya [Kingdom of God] in the 
present state of iniquitious inequalities in which a few roll in riches and the masses do 
not get even enough to eat” (Gandhi, Non-violence in Peace’and War, Vol. Il, p.255., 
Gandhi, 1945: “*, . + if we have democratic Svardj [Self-rule] . . . the Kisdns [peasants] 
_ power in all its phases, including political power” (Bose, Studies in Gandhism) 
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GANDHI MEMORABILIA 


A Pot-Pourri of 
Gandhi Letters, 1924 


28 February 1924. 
(To Srimati Sarojinit Naidu. ] 


I was delighted to receive your cablegram and now your charming 
letter from Mombasa, and here is my reply. I have been following your 
doings in East Africa and I have no doubt that your presence has 
encouraged our people and has probably softened the hearts of the 
Europeans, though the latter is a task difficult even for you, and in spite 
of your winsomeness. In some respects your task in South Africa should 
be less difficult than in East Africa. The Europeans [there] are much more 
cultured. In some of them you will find an exceedingly fine type. Among 
our own people you will find some seasoned soldiers. 


The very feminine poscript tells me that your old fever has returned 
in full force. I hope however that the voyage between Mombasa and 
South Africa gave you rest and control over your fever and that you are 
able to do your work in South Africa without much fatigue. If you have 
strength and time on board, will you not write out your experiences in 
both the sub-continents ? This will be valuable from more than one 
point of view. 


I am released and yet I do not experience the slightest relief. On the 
contrary, | am overburdened with care, the more so because the task 
before me appears to be almost beyond me. However, one can but try. 
The wound is not yet healed and so I am still in the Sassoon Hospital. 
Nor have I the strength in the hand to write any long letter. But 


§ These letters are re produced from dictation drafts given to us recently by S$ri. 
Krishnadas Sinha Ray and published with the permission of the Navajivan Trust. 
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I am hoping that on your return you will find me taking my conval- 
escence near Andheri and able to do more than I can do today, including 
even more writing. 


You write about the plagiarising, from the Gospel, of a certain 
person. It was a difficult task that you undertook. I shall learn from 
your own lips how far you were successful. 

[M.K. Gandhi. | 


1 March 1924. 
Dear Mr Paul, 


I was able only yesterday to take up your address delivered 
before the All-India Christian Conference at Bangalore. You have humbled 
my pride because the solution that you have presented to your audience 
for acceptance in such remarkably clear terms was only vaguely brought 
out by me at several meetings and in the pages of Young India, before my 
incarceration, with regard to the Hindus and the Mussalmans of India. 
I had intended on resuming normal activities, or rather after consultation 
with the leaders, to bring out the theme of unilateral contact—for that 
is your solution in absolutely precise terms. You have, however, left me 
no room for claiming originality. I shall, therefore, have to be content 
with being your humble follower. 


There are one or two passages in your admirable address which 
perhaps call for a little friendly criticism. In the eighth paragraph you 
say : “Our countrymen themselves, Hindus and Mahomedans, are all the 
time applying to public men and public affairs the criterion of Christ 
and his principles”. Is this wholly true? In this passage you have in 
mind, I imagine, the doctrine of non-violence. Non-violence in its 
extremest sense was developed, as historically admitted, before the Sermon 
on the Mount, and was part of India’s religious treasure before the 
advent of Christianity in our country. Had the masses not been saturated 
with the spirit of non-violence, do you think we should have had the 
wonderful response we have had during the past three years? Do you not 
think that it would be almost impossible even now to preach non-violence 
to the nominally Christian Europe with any effect ? I mention this because 
during my very close contact with the very best Christians in South 
Africa, I noticed an unconsciously narrow view and a claim to originality 
on behalf of Christianity with regard to the doctrine of non-violence, 
or in other words, forgiveness. I bring this limitation in your address 
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to your notice because I know that yours is no narrow-minded Chris- 
tianity. And if I could enable you to see eye to eye with me, you could 
effectively deal with the error whenever in Christian circles it comes 
under your notice. If, however, you think that I have misunderstood 
you, or I am not historically right, you will not hesitate, please, to correct 
me. 

Yours sincerely, 


[M.K. Gandhi.] 
K.T. Paul, Esqr., 


Calcutta. 


5 March 1924. 
[To Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Delhi. | 


I have often thought of writing in my own hand a long letter to 
you, but that is not yet possible. I am, therefore, having recourse to 
dictation. I have been always, whether in prison or outside, enquiring 
about your health, and it has gladdened me to know that in spite of 
your multitudinous activities you have kept fairly good health. 


Lalaji' told me that people were not wanting who consider that 
the foundation by you of the Hindu Mahdsabha was due to jealousy of 
me. I hope you laughed at the idea as I did myself. The charge is so 
grotesquely absurd that it does not excite any sorrow. If 1 could believe 
of myself that the launching out of Non-codperation by me was due to 
jealousy of you, I might then find it in me to believe the charge against 
you—and that if it was seriously made by serious people. 


But the purpose of this letter was not to give you the assurance 
of my never failing loyalty to you no matter what charges may be brought 
against you. We may have thousand causes for differences, but never 
for imputing motives. The purpose, however, of this letter is to know 
whether it would be at all possible for us to meet in order to discuss 
the question of Hindu-Moslem unity. It will not be possible for me for 
at least two weeks, may be even three weeks, to travel about. If, there- 
fore, we are to discuss the question in the near future, I must trouble 
you to visit me. I am just likely at the end of the week to remove to 
a sea-side place near Andheri. If, however, your engagements in Delhi 
and elsewhere will not permit you to come over to Bombay, could you 


1. Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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send me a brief note containing your thoughts on the Hindu-Moslem 
situation and other important matters that are engaging the attention 


of the country at the present moment? 
[M.K. Gandhi. ] 


5 March 1924. 


Dear friend and brother, 


My whole heart goes out to you in your distress. Hayat has given 
me a painful account of Amina’s illness. I read in the papers too that 
you could not attend the Khilafat Conference in Sindh. That fact by 
itself shows how serious the illness must be. God tests us in many ways. 
He wants to know how his creature acquits himself in the presence of 
calamities he would gladly avoid. I know how you will come out of 
the fire whatever the result. Please comfort Amina on my behalf and 
tell her that it is well with those who have their trust in God whether 
they remain on earth or whether they are taken away. I know that your 
brave wife is passing through the ordeal in a manner worthy of her. 


I have read Reuter’s account of the Khilafat Resolution in the 
Turkish Assembly. I know that the decision must cause deep grief and 
anxiety to you, the more so as domestic sorrow must for the time being 
take up most of your time. But I have always held that whilst the 
future of everything rests in the hands of God, humanly speaking the 
future of Islam rests in the hands of the Mussalmans of India. 


Yours ever, 
[M.K. Gandhi.] 
Maulana Mohamed Ali. 


5 March 1924. 


My dear Gopala Menon, 


I am glad you have written to me. I remember you very well 
though I may not be able to identify your features. I am so stupid at 
remembering faces. 


I have not it in me to blame you for rejoining your profession. 
Have not so many done likewise? With depression all round, and even 
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our leaders revising the program, how could you with all your special 
difficulties of Malabar avoid going back to the profession and facing 
consequent poverty? I know too that the difficulties in Malabar are 
not yet over, and I am inclined to believe with you that Multan was 
in a way a re-echo of Malabar. But I want more facts before I can 
come to any definite conclusion about Multan and after. 


I do not know if, whilst I am still in a sick-bed, I could persuade 
any Mussalman leader to visit Malabar at the present moment. I agree 
with you that such a visit is necessary. But I shal! bear your suggestion 
in mind. I will not at the present moment ask you to give up the 
profession, but if I have anything in the way of public work which can 
provide adequate remuneration to you, I shall know that you will be 
ready. 

Yours sincerely, 
[M.K. Gandhi.] 
[Sri. Gopala Menon,” 
Calicut. ] 


7 March 1924. 
My dear Sadanand, 


I was glad to see you, and equally glad to receive your letter. I 
know nothing of the so-called betrayal of me by you. I do not think 
that you can betray me in any attitude that you may adopt towards the 
Government. But, as you admit, you have betrayed me regarding Hindi 
and spinning. And an overwhelming sense of guilt cannot absolve you 
only because the sense of guilt has been so long and so often over- 
whelming you that you have no time left for doing the work whose 
absence makes you guilty. And how delightfully simple you are in giving 
me assurance that you will improve early. I thought you had at least 
learnt one thing from me, namely, that early and late mean practically 
the same thing and a man who wants to be precise never makes use of 
these adjectives. He uses arithmetical figures and says, ‘I shall begin 
in so many days at such and such a rate”, and dies in the attempt to 
fulfil his resolution. I see that you have not as yet died in the attempt 
to do either spinning or Hindi! . 


You can now see for yourself how and why Svardj has not yet been 
attained and I assure you that your Free Press is not going to secure 


2. A well-known lawyer and political leader of Kerala. 
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Svardj either for you or for India. If I have to choose between Free Press 
and the spinning wheel, you know what I should choose. This however 
does not mean that I want you at this stage to abandon your scheme. I 
want merely to emphasise the fact of your prodigality in making promises. 
Remember that the Old Testament prodigal was truly penitent.... 
However, as I never lose faith in human nature, I cannot lose faith in 
you and shall therefore await the date of the beginning of your improve- 
ment which will have to be shown in a tangible manner. 

' [M. K. Gandhi.] 
[Sri. S. Sadanand,* 

Bombay. | 


7 March 1924. 
My dear Hanumanta Rao, 


I have read your pathetic letter to Devadas. You have an extremely 
brave woman for wife. May she live long and find herself braver still if 
ever her bravery needs to be tested again. At Sabarmati too we have been 
having thieves fairly frequently. It does seem to me that we who want to 
cultivate the spiritual life and regard thieves and robbers as blood-brothers 
must beware of exposing them to any temptation whatsoever and must, 
therefore, religiously avoid personal ornaments in the shape of jewellery 
and rich or superfluous clothing. Our household belongings, too, have to be 
the fewest possible and of the simplest character. And in that respect 
Sabarmati has to learn much from you. I am taxing my brain about the 
matter. The one thing that worries me is the large stock of khaddar which 
has got to be kept and the fair amount of grain which must be stored. 
But I shall be able to decide about these things only when I go to the 
Asram and learn things at first hand. 


Please write to me all about your activities. My wound has almost 
healed and I am likely to go to a sea-side place near Bombay, probably 
even tomorrow. You should let me have your experiences about the 
Kuhne treatment also. Are you keeping robust health that can stand even 
the dry heat of Sabarmati ? 


Yours sincerely, 
[M. K. Gandhi. } 





3. Founder-editor of the Free Press group of newspapers in Bombay. 
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Saturday, 
22 March 1924. 


Dear Rajagopalachari, 


This is hand-made paper. I understand it was specially got and 
printed for me. I am using it for the first time today. It is now after 
8-30 A.M. I have hardly slept during the night after twelve. You are 
one of the reasons. I had a chat with your son last night. Incidentally I 
asked him whether he wrote to you and you to him in English or Tamil. 
When he told me it was in English, the information cut me to pieces. We 
had then a discourse upon the possibilities of Tamil. [He] thought that 
it was not capable of being used for high and scientific thought. My brain 
then began to work and it is still working. You are my greatest hope. 
Why this, as it seems to me, grave defect ? ‘“‘If the salt loses its savour’, 
etc. What are the Tamil masses to do if [their] best sons neglect [Tamil] ? 
What is the future before [him] as a worker among the masses? Do 
enlighten me or promise henceforth to write to the young man in your 
best Tamil. It was good of the Hindu people to offer to lend the services of 
the shorthand writer. 


With deepest love, 


Yours, 
[M. K. Gandhi. ] 
(Sri. C. Rajagopalachari, 
Madras. | 


Sabarmati, 
21 July 1924. 
My dear Gangadharrao, 


From an article, I am converting this sheet into a love-letter. I 
thought I would answer through Young India some of the charges that are 
levelled against you in the Marathi press today. But as I began, as you 
will see from the scratched lines, I felt that my notice was likely to stir up 
more dirt. I therefore write to you literally to put the “‘kiss for kick” 
doctrine into practice and not think and feel ill of those who are vilifying 
you. It is only opponents who teach us patience and forbearance. They 
alone enable us to sound the depths of love in us. Everyone loves those 
who love him but the test of love consists in loving those that hate us. I 
know you are above taking serious notice of the charges, but I ask you to 
go a step further and actively love those that swear at you. May this letter 
help you to do so. 
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Tell me what you have done with reference to that case of yours. 


You may not like my decision about the Congress Presidentship. 
After deep consideration I felt that I should have an absolutely free hand. 
I must be able to retire from the field whenever I thought it was time. I 
could not do so without hurting the Congress if I happened at such time 
to be President. After all, if the country is really with us, I should be able 
to direct the policy whether I was President or not. 


How is Majli ? 
Yours sincerely, 
[M. K. Gandhi. } 
Sri. Gangadharrao Deshpande,! 
Belgam. 


[Postscript of a letter to Sri. Gangadharrdo Deshpande written on 9 March 
1924 from the Sassoon Hospital, Poona.| 


After I had dictated the letter to you, I received a fairly full account 
about Majli. What acalamity! But J regard that too as a part of the 
sacrifice we have to make for our ideal. We may not dread prison even 
though we may develop appendicitis, or what is worse, lunacy. Some of 
us become mad even though we are not imprisoned and many of us develop 
appendicitis. 


Now about the practical side of the tragedy. If Majli can at all 
travel then either you or Soman should bring him to the place where I am 
going. But I would like you at the same time to bring or send a cook with 
him, as at the sea-side place I do not propose to have any cook. Nor do 
I want to receive guests. But I do not mind filling the place with patients 
like myself. As a matter of fact, if I am surrounded by them, I shall feel 
happier. As it is, I have some scruples about going to the sea-side. Not 
every patient has all those facilities which I have. And I shall have less of 
these scruples if I had fellow-patients, who are also co-workers, to share 
my comforts. And what a joy it would be to me if Majli is restored to 
sanity by being at the sea-side. You must not, therefore, think for a single 
moment that he will be a source of trouble to me. All that you need 
think of is whether he can safely travel. 

[M. K. Gandhi. ] 


4. A well-known leader of Karnataka. 
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B PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


Gandhi and the Indian 
National Congress... 2 


Gandhi never concealed his demands. When the All-Parties 
Conference was held in Bombay in 1922, in the middle of January after 
the Ahmedabad session of the Congress he demanded the right of the 
people to picket. This irritated Sir C. Sankaran Nair who was presiding 
over the Conference, which thus broke on the issue. Earlier his 
negotiations with Lord Reading in Calcutta, through Pandit Malaviya 
and C.R. Das, also broke on the same issue. On his release from 
jail in January 1924, he held conservations with C.R. Das and there 
again he openly and unreservedly emphasised the inconsistency between 
the principle of non-codperation and the policy of Council Entry. At 
Belgam Gandhi presided over the Congress session and there emphasised 
his great principle of the identify of ends and means. ‘For me, it is 
enough to know the means. Means and ends are convertible terms 
in my philosophy of life.” This summing up of Gandhi’s philosophy 
was just what men of other persuasions resented. With this preface 
Gandhi suggested some points as essential to a Svaraj Scheme, one of 
which was “‘the redistribution of Provinces on a linguistic basis’. 


In 1925 Gandhi effected a compromise with the Svardjists. It 
could be described as a partition of the Congress or a partnership. The 
next two sessions of the Congress—those at Gauhati and Madras—did 
not interest him much. It was during his absence from the meeting 
of the subjects’ committee that Svardj was defined as complete 
independence at the instance of Jawaharlal Nehri who had just returned 
from abroad. To Calcutta in 1928 where the Congress was presided 
over by Pandit Motilal Nehrai, Gandhi was urgently invited by the 


§ The first part of this posthumous essay was published in Gdndhi Marg, 
January 1960. 
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learned Pandit and there were acute differences between Gandhi and 
Subhés Bose—on the length of notice to be given to the British 
for Svaraj. Gandhi agreed to two years, but Subhas would give but 
one year. 


The father was succeeded by the son as the President of the Lahore 
session in 1929. Motilal Nehrii’s ardent wish was supported by Gandhi, 
who was at first chosen as President but he resigned in favour of 
Jawaharlal. It was on the banks of the Ravi, at midnight on 31 
December, that the flag of complete independence was hoisted and ever 
since it continued to be so hoisted until the Congress flag gave place 
to the flag of independent India in 1947, with the Asoka wheel in place 
of the spinning wheel. 


Gandhi toured Andhra Pradesh in 1929 for six weeks and collected 
Rs 270,000 for his kKhaddar program. This gave him the faith he needed 
for inaugurating the Salt Satyadgraha in 1930. Sixty thousand volunteers 
went to jail and the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed on 5 March 1931. 
Lord Irwin’s settlement was a feather in the cap of the Viceroy no less 
than in that of Gandhi. This pact was confirmed by the nation at 
the Karachi Session of the Congress in March-April 1931. Just then the 
execution of Bhagat Singh, Raja Guru and Sukhdev was timed to 
take place and Gandhi pleaded hard with Lord Irwin to remit the 
extreme penalty. But the Viceroy was adamant, only promising to 
postpone if so desired till after the Karachi Session. Gdandhi differed 
and stated that if the boys were to be hanged at all, they had better be 
hanged before the session. Accordingly they were executed before the 
session on 22 or 23 March. The Karachi session met under this gloom 
with Sardar Vallabhbhai as President. The Agrarian Reform was taken 
up here and so were the Committees for Reform of the Flag, for the 
determination of the national debt and for looking into the contents 
of Svaraj appointed here. Lord Willingdon, however, who succeeded 
Lord Irwin broke the pact and renewed hostilities with the result that 
120,000 volunteers went to jail in 1932-1934. 


Gandhi’s presence at the Second Round Table Conference led to 
a challenge from him by a fast unto death, in order to prevent the 
Harijans in India from being registered in separate voters’ lists. He 
repeated this vow in Bombay on 29 December 1931, at the Azad 
Maidan. When this “communal award”, so called, was promulgated 
despite Gandhi’s challenges, he reasserted in black and white the same 
challenge early in 1932 from jail and entered upon his fast on 20 
September 1932. The members of the British Cabinet, who were on 
holiday at the time, had to be urgently summoned back to a meeting 
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GANDHI AND THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


which ended in a reversal of the policy of separate communal representa 
tion for Harijans. What was more, whereas Ramsay Macdonald’s 
Government had allotted only 71 elected seats to the Harijans under 
their ‘‘award’’, the Poona Conference at which Indian leaders gathered 
agreed to give twice seventy-one plus nine seats or 151 seats to Harijans. 
Dr Ambedkar himself was a signatory to the pact. 


The British Government applied the policy of ‘Divide and Rule”’ on 
three occasions in the cause of the Indian struggle for Svaraj. At first 
in 1906, Lord Minto had organized a “command deputation” from 
the Muslims, which began with a demand for separate voters’ lists and 
elected seats and ended in 1916 in weightage. When this, their first 
experiment, was agreed to by the Congress, the British adopted their 
next step in effecting communal divisions and divided the non-brahmins 
from the brahmins. But this proved a damp squib because the non- 
brahmins were 97 per cent of India’s population and such an overwhelm- 
ing majority did not require special treatment. Then came the proposals 
for Harijan separation in 1931. When once the Poona settlement 
became implemented, Gandhi gave up for a year all thought of civil 
disobedience and toured India on foot. This gave a great upheaval 
to the removal of untouchability and the opening of schools and hostels, 
shops and restaurants, and tanks and wells to the Harijans equally 
with other communities. But the greatest reform was the voluntary 
throwing open of temples to Harijans followed by legislation abolishing 
untouchability. 


In 1934 the Congress session was held in Bombay, when Gandhi 
strove to have the Congress creed altered from ‘“‘the attainment of Svardj 
by all peaceful and legitimate means” into “‘by truth and non-violence’. 
But Gandhi did not succeed. Even apart from this Gandhi had resolved 
to cease to be a four-anna member of the Congress and thus from 
1934 onwards he was no longer a member of the Congress. But he was 
always assisting the Working Committee and whenever he spoke at the 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee, he spoke only after any 
particular resolution was passed—except on 6 January 1946 when he 
deviated from his long practice and spoke in favour of the proposition 
that sought to carve out Pakistan. 


From 1934 to 1939 Gandhi gave his attention to constructive 
activities. The All India Spinners’ Association had already been formed 
and been actively at work. The All India Cottage Industries Association 
was formed at the Bombay session in 1934, at which the Congress 
reiterated its confidence in his leadership and was emphatically of the 
opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire from the Congress. 
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It however noted with satisfaction his assurance that his advice and Ra 
guidance would be available to it whenever necessary. Later came into shee 
being the auxiliary societies for the promotion of National Education, ye 
by the formation at Haripura (1938) of the All India Board of National a 
Education. At Haripura the Reception Committee for the first time used om 
hand-made paper which began to be manufactured as a result of the dis 
formation of the All India Village Industries’ Association in Bombay 

in 1934. 

Subhas Chandra Bose’s presidentship at Haripura was marked by Cin 
the appointment of the Planning Committee under the leadership of pete 
Jawaharlal Nehri. The year’s stewardship of Subhas Bose was other- Co 
wise uneventful except that towards the end he stood as a candidate for od 
the Presidentship of the Tripura session as well. Gandhi did not Th 
countenance this step at all. He was positively against a second term - 
for him. The Working Committee put up Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ie 
as the candidate for the year, but the latter, though he agreed to the ety 
proposal at Bardoli, resiled from it in Bombay the very next day. When ple 
this was made known to Gandhi, he put me up as the candidate but sin 


I was defeated in the election. The only solace in the matter was sie 
that Gandhi declared on the morrow of the announcement that my sta 
defeat was his defeat. If my failure proved a failure to Gandhi, Subhas’s thé 
success proved a failure to himself, because he could not form the ey 
Working Committee for which he wanted to secure Gandhi’s prior in 
assent, which however the latter was not willing to give. So Subhas his 
had to resign and Rajendra Prasad was appointed as the locum tenens. a 
The next session was held early in 1940 with Maulana Azad as the = 
President. This selection was openly made at a meeting of the Working at 
Committee. the point being suddenly raised thereat by Gandhi and the 
nomination suggested by Jawaharlal Nehri. The Maulina did not give 





his assent at once but offered to see Gandhi next morning at the Asram 
and to Gandhi’s surprise, as we learned later, he gave his consent without 
any ado. By the time the Ramgarh session was held, the Second World 
War had broken out and India was drawn into it without her consent 
or even consultation. It was seriously proposed that the Congress should 
declare Civil Disobedience. But the occasion was a critical one. Gandhi 
thought twice before he involved the country in this proposal of Civil 
Disobedience which was the third occasion on which the new remedy was 
being sought to be enforced The first was in 1921 when the Prince 
of Wales arrived in Bombay. Gandhi was then a little over fifty. 
The second was the campaign of Salt Satydgraha in 1930. Gandhi was 
by then fully sixty and he was successful. The third was mooted at 
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Ramgarh in 1940, when Gandhi was seventy. Possibly this would be 
the last essay in Civil Disobedience in his life time and if it should fail 
there might not be another chance for it. So Gandhi was requested 
to be circumspect before taking any step and to give a chance to 
Individual Civil Disobedience as afirst step. The Maulana wanted mass 
disobedience or none. 


Anyway the matter was postponed till October 1949 when Individual 
Civil Disobedience by select persons who fulfilled all the stated conditions 
was to be tried. The conditions were carefully laid down and Provincial 
Congress Committees were asked to scrutinize applications individually 
in this behalf from intending candidates. 4,500 applicants were approved. 
The first was Vinobaé Bhave, whom Gandhi put forward as a true 
satyadgrahi and therefore as the most worthy candidate, but this choice 
was not reported to have commanded approval from quarters which 
were expected to take the first place. However that be, I had the 
pleasure of publicly stating something about Vinobaji’s virtual passing to 
samnydsa from brahmacarya, his wanderings in the Himalayas for about 
seven years, his study of Sanskrit, his authoritative knowledge of and 
researches in handspinning and weaving. The peculiar qualifications of 
this austere character, however, had to wait till after Gandhi’s demise, 
before they could reveal themselves to the people and the Government of 
India. His mighty success in the Bhidan movement conducted during 
his tour through the greater part of India on foot revealed his latent 
capacities. All this is later history. So far as the Individual Civil 
Disobedience was concerned, the unostentatious manner in which the 
movement was inaugurated by this wizened and withered soul led to 4,500 
ardent satydgrahis courting imprisonment. 


(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM ROBERT MILLER 


Reflections on Courage 


“I have not hesitated’, wrote Gindhi in 1925, “©... to tell the 
Hindus that, if they do not believe in out and-out ahimsd and cannot 
practise it, they will be guilty of a crime against their religion and humanity 
if they fail to defend by force of arms the honour of their women against 
any kidnapper who chooses to take away their women”! These remarks, 
among others, are often cited as the only permissible ‘“‘“Gandhian” view. As 
James Bristol has put it, Gandhi believed that it is ‘‘a higher moral position 
to resist evil with violence than to be a coward and surrender to evil 
forces”.2 Observing that these remarks have been cited many times in 
defence of the use of violence to combat injustice, Bristol quotes Vinoba 
Bhave as saying, ‘‘Yes, they have become a Gospel proof text’? —that is, a 
statement plucked out of context to prove a point derived from an outlook 
not consistent with the spirit of Gandhi’s life and teaching 


To put the matter in a nutshell, as Bristol does, ‘‘This can become the 
justification for nuclear war. How can we deal with this dilemma when our 
countrymen are not prepared to use non-violent resistance to evil?’ The 
moral advantage of non-violence, after all, consists in the fact that it can 
destroy the evil that is in an enemy without destroying the enemy himself. 
How then can we condone violence in any situation, and particularly those 
situations in which its use is contemplated on a massive scale ? 


One solution of the dilemma is to regard courage and cowardice 
as psychological problems. Courage, this view holds, is nothing more than 
a manifestation of a secure, integrated personality, the product of favour- 
able environment and healthy inter-personal relationships | Cowardice, 
conversely, is considered as a symptom of fear, insecurity, emotional 
instability—the result of a traumatic experience, a broken home or various 


1. Non-violence in Peace and War, vol. 1, p. 50 (Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1948). 


pa “Reflections of a Pacifist After Eighteer Months in India’, Gandhi Marg, July 1959. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
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REFLECTIONS ON COURAGE 


other fortuities. In this view, courage and cowardice are not held to 
be admirable or despicable; they are in fact explained away. To be a 
courageous person is nothing laudable; to be a coward is pitiable, 
not contemptible, and indeed it has been suggested that the very word 
“coward” is nothing but a “‘smear”’ word that should be expunged from the 
pacifist vocabulary. 


There is a certain validity to this argument. Confronted by a coward, 
perhaps it is best that I look behind the contemptible facade with compas- 
sion rather than disgust. But suppose the shoe is on the other foot ; suppose 
itis 1 who am charged with cowardice? May I then take refuge in self- 
pity, blaming ‘“‘circumstances beyond my control’’ and insisting that my 
accuser show forbearance ? 


I have not so far conceded that I am in fact a coward. The charge 
may have come from myself or from a comrade or from one who opposes 
the injustice that I oppose without sharing my views of strategy and 
commitment, or from an avowed enemy. I am not directly confronted in 
each case with an indisputable fact. 


Let us say that a situation in which I acted was sufficiently ambiguous 
that my failure to respond adequately might be attributed either to 
cowardice or lack of alertness, or perhaps to a simple misunderstanding. 
The outcome of the situation is that serious harm has come to someone for 
whom [ undertook responsibility. Am I entitled to dismiss cowardice as a 
possible cause of my failure ? A friend consoles me: “It was an unintended 
slip ; it could happen to the best of us. No use crying over spilt milk.” 
Another reproaches me: ‘Just when your cockeyed non-violence is 
supposed to turn the trick, you lose your nerve. If you had any guts you’d 
have struck out like a man instead of faltering.’’ And the enemy concludes : 
‘“‘What a pushover! You thought you could fool me with that ‘love your 
enemy’ bunk. I see right through you; you just use that ‘line’ because 
you’re scared of me.” 


Which of these am I to take seriously? May I justifiably accept my 
friend’s consolation and shrug off my critics, since the latter are biased any- 
way and are only looking for an _ excuse to find fault? May I not 
perhaps concede that I failed through cowardice and still shrug off 
responsibility. ‘‘Well, that showed I had no courage’, I say, ‘but I 
can’t help it if my parents did not provide me with a sense of security. 
After I’ve been to see the psychiatrist it will ali be straightened out.” 


As I have tried to show in the foregoing paragraphs, a great 
deal depends upon the point of view. In undertaking a commitment to 
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non-violence, in allying oneself with others likewise committed, in sub- 
mitting oneself to the scrutiny of both the sceptical friend and the 
sceptical enemy, one acts not merely as an object in the objective world 
but also as a self in relation to other selves. Martin Buber has dis- 
cussed this important characteristic of human existence in his book, / 
and Thou. His insight is not an original one; it is deeply embedded at 
the very centre of the Christian gospel and may be discerned as a 
veritable Jeitmotif in the teaching and actions of Gandhi. There are two 
primary ways of relating oneself to others. One way is the ‘‘I-Thou’’ 
way which sees the other as a person who, despite obvious differences, 
is at root like oneself. The alternative is the ‘‘I-It’? way which sees 
the other as radically different: a thing rather than a person; an object 
to be manipulated. Corollary to the latter view is that one becomes a 
thing oneself when the perspective is reversed ; one’s selfhood is thus a 
mere fortuity—a secret, so to speak, to be guarded against disclosure to 
the other, but to be used in achieving supremacy as one object among 
other objects. 


In either view we begin with the self. The question is whether we 
recognize or suppress it in relation to other selves and, in fact, whether 
we see an essential unity or opposition in this relation. It is possible to 
camouflage the distinction by objectifying the ‘‘I-Thou’”’ relation: the 
subjective imperative ‘‘I must—”’ yields to its objectification “It is good—”’; 
the self-to-self command, ‘‘Love thy neighbour’’, becomes “It is good to 
love one’s neighbour” or ‘“‘People should love their neighbours”; the 
simple imperative ‘‘Love” becomes ‘‘It is good to love’’; ‘“‘Love, do not 
hate” becomes ‘“‘Love is better than hate’. Although the latter 
expression in each instance is benevolent, it is vitiated by lack of perso- 
nal focus. This is not a matter of mere words but of attitudes and 
finally of ultimate commitment. Many are the pious Christians who read 
the commandment as if it were not addressed to them personally but to 
someone else. ‘‘That is what Jesus said to an audience in Judaea two 
thousand years ago.”” Thus they escape the personal confrontation with 
divinity which is the essence of religious faith. And it may be equally 
true of course that a committed person may utter or encounter the 
objectified version and invest it with the subjective power which the 
words themselves lack. What we must concern ourselves with is not the 
external form of words but the intended meaning. As we saw at the 
outset of these reflections it is possible to divest words of their intended 
meanings and invest them with new ones that can wreak havoc. This 
does not excuse our own clumsiness, but it behoves us to sympathize 
with others who find their utterances misinterpreted, whether inten- 
tionally or through lack of understanding. 
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REFLECTIONS ON COURAGE 


Buber’s insight speaks tellingly to the problem of courage and 
cowardice. That ultimate transcendance of the external barriers between 
man and man occurs by grace of “I-Thou’’, the mystical flight of the 
alone to the Alone, man’s communion with God. Its opposite is the 
‘‘all-too-human’”’ force of gravity that drags us down and debases us, 
makes us mere objects set over against one another in “‘I-It’’ relations. 
We are bound into life as selves; while we live we cannot escape or 
wisely ignore the fact of our selfhood and that of our fellow men. We 
may commit ourselves to a “‘selfless”’ service or speak of ‘‘self-abnegation”’ 
but this is not to say that we thus lose our selfhood or somehow get 
rid of it; rather we immerse it in that Self beyond oneself of which 
Richard Gregg writes in A Compass for Civilization. ‘‘He who would 
find himself must lose himself” : the paradox speaks truly of our human 
condition ; we only truly affirm our selfhood when we transcend it, and 
we do so when we “‘love our neighbour as ourselves’—to do this is to 
affirm the other with the same fullness of will that we naturally have 
for ourselves; to pay homage as one child of God to another and, in 
surmounting the fortuitous barrier of identity, to affirm God in our own 
life, hence to love Him as the ultimate Thou. ‘‘Ramandma ! Ramandma !”’ 
It is no accident that Gandhi, in committing himself daily to the service 
of his neighbour, strove by constant prayer to keep constant the eternal 
circle of love; self-other-divine-self. 


Without abandoning the “I-Thou”’ relationship it is impossible to 
reverse the circle. One cannot say, “I shall get him to love me and 
then I shall love God’. In a profound sense, of course, the circle 
begins with God ; but since we are not God, the point where we begin 
on the circle is with ourselves. 


And so with courage. Before we ask about the other’s courage 
we ask about our own. We do not take it for granted and we cannot 
delegate our responsibilty for it without abdicating that selfhood which 
enables us to be persons rather than things. Conversely we cannot 
presume that we have attained such perfection that a flaw will not 
appear if we look with a clear eye. There is no use hiding our cowardice, 
no use extenuating it or objectifying it as a psychological phenomenon, 
for this is of intimate concern as something in us that partakes of 
gravity rather than grace. Whetever help the psychiatrist may give in 
lighting the path, it is not he but God who bestows courage, which is 
the only cure for cowardice. The problem is not primarily a psychological 
one but a problem of being and existence. It is the problem, in Paul 
Tillich’s phrase, of ‘“‘the courage to be’’—of self-affirmation within one’s 
situation. As he makes clear, one cannot achieve this self-affirmation 
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without affirming an ultimate reality beyond oneself. I know of no recipe 
for concocting this ultimate reality or for inspiring faith in it. One can 
only encounter aspects of it in one’s experience and develop an openness 
and readiness for a fuller apprehension of it; beyond this it has its own 
power. I believe, paradoxically, that cowardice is a burden of personal 
responsibilty but that courage is a gift of divine power. If I have 
courage, I can only be grateful that it has been given to me and look to 
the same source for direction in how to use it. If I have not enough or 
misuse it, it is because I have not been attentive enough. Gdandhi’s 
devotion to prayer and meditation shows that the essence of holy 
communion is not liturgical declamations but devout listening. 


While we can seek to love the other as fully as we love ourselves, we 
cannot make the same demands of devotion. We can only accept God’s 
commands ; if we transmit them it is by the power of example, by doing 
the truth in love ; we cannot compel the other’s obedience to the ultimate 
reality that we discern, although we may show its power in our lives. The 
only obedience we can give is our own. 


Is it better to resist evil with violence than to be a coward and 
surrender to evil forces? Is it better for whom? Better for the defender ? 
Let us agree that it is. Better for the defendant? Without a shadow of 
doubt. Better for those persons in whom the forces of evil are operat- 
ing? Absolutely not—and here is the crux of the dilemma, especially for 
the fourth person, who is you or I, external to the situation. In terms of 
commitment, what Gandhi is saying is : ‘“‘This is what I would do if I did 
not believe in ahimsd. Since you do not believe in it, you must serve 
justice as best as you can without it, and this means using violence 
because cowardice is despicable.” 


In the cited passage it is assumed that arms will effectively prevent 
kidnappers from abducting the women, and that cowardly acquiescence 
will not. Even more tacit is the assumption that non-violent resistance 
has at least a fair chance of defending the women’s honour. But suppose 
non-violence in this case proved only a valiant failure and the women 
were raped—perhaps because the defenders wavered in a sporadic qualm 
of cowardice, or simply because the attackers were so hard-hearted that 
they remained unmoved. Although the result, for both the women and 
their abductors, is substantially the same, it is quite different for those 
who might have prevented that result; in the one case, they are dis- 
appointed ; in the other, they must be utterly ashamed. It is this sub- 
jective experience that concerns Gandhi. And his point is well taken. But 
what of the fate of the attackers when they are met with violence? I do 
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REFLECTIONS ON COURAGE 


not believe it can be maintained that any answer short of out-and-out 
ahims@ would be adequate. Violence means treating the would-be 
abductors as things rather than as persons; it means extinguishing them 
rather than redeeming them. Cowardice means treating them as things, 
too, only getting out of their way to avoid harm and thus tolerating evil, 
which battens on cowardice. All that is needed for evil to prevail, as 
Burke said, is for good men to do nothing. That is a good working 
definition of cowardice ; ‘“‘goodness” divorced from committed action. 


Yet it is just such situations that occur. We cannot demand that 
problems arise only in situations where committed persons are standing 
ready to act. The dilemma must remain unresolved in all its painfulness 
and Gandhi’s unfortunate ‘‘escape hatch’? must be accepted as an honest 
confrontation of the dilemma. 


But it is of crucial importance to bear in mind the personae in this 
tragic drama. If the “escape hatch” is open for the other, whose only 
alternative is craven submission, it is shut tight for us. We choose for 
ourselves, and the others will learn from our choice: we risk all on the 
God-given courage to be non-violent, clear in the knowledge that self-pity 
is no balm to cowardice. 


GANDHI ON NON-VIOLENCE 


Non-violence is not merely a personal virtue. It 
is also a social virtue to be cultivated like the 
other virtues. Surely society is largely regulated 
by the expression of non-violence in its mutual 
dealings. What I ask for is an extension of it on 
a larger, national and international scale. . . . 


Somehow or other the wrong belief has 
taken possession of us that ahimsd is preeminent- 
ly a weapon for individuals and its use should, 
therefore, be limited to that sphere. In fact this 
is not the case. Ahimsd is definitely an attribute 
of society. To convince people of this truth is at 
once my effort and my experiment. 


( 1939 - 1940 ) 
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The Gandhian 
Contribution to Education 


Gandhi looked at life as a whole and as a unity and on edu- 
Cation as the only revolutionary instrument of lifting life continually to 
something better, richer and fuller, materially, culturally, morally and 
spiritually. Nearly twenty years ago he deliberately gave his educational 
program the name ‘‘Nai Tdlim’’, meaning New Education. Under Nai 
Talim, education became life-centred, instead of text-book-centred and 


Nai Talim was defined as education for life, through life and through-* 


out life. Nai Talim became divided into Pre-basic, Basic, Post-Basic, 
University and Social education. Pre-Basic was the Nursery school part, 
Basic was elementary education for a period of eight years, between 7 
and 15 years of age, Post-Basic was High school education, and Social 
education became adult education in the widest and most relevant 
sense. 


Gandhi first took up Basic education for boys and girls between 7 
and 15 years of age, i.e., for a period of eight years. This, according 
to him, was the birthright of every child in India and no child could 
remain without it if Indian humanity was to move forward. When Basic 
education came into the picture and grew, it explored downwards into 
Pre-Basic education or education of children from 2 to 7 years of age 
and upwards into Post-Basic education or education of boys and girls 
from 15 to 18 years of age. University education came after Post-Basic 
education. Social or Adult education and Basic education were kept 
Close together from the very beginning, because the elementary education 
of boys and girls and that of parents were intimately related to each 
other ; one could not succeed without the other. 

§ Summarized from a report of the discussions on this subject held under the author’s 


Chairmanship at the Tenth World Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
University of Delhi, January 1960. 
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THE GANDHIAN CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 


The overall plan of Basic education may be represented in the form 
of a symbol (see figure). The outer triangle will indicate that teachers 
and students working and learning together should derive lessons from 
the natural and social environments and also woven round the processes 
of productive work. The catchment area of learning will thus consist 
of the natural and social environments and the processes of productive 
work. The processes of productive work will thus constitute only one- 
third of the catchment area. The inner, inverted triangle will indicate 
that teachers and students would build up codperatively an integrated 
school community, sharing in turn in all community work, developing 
self-reliance and a measure of self-sufficiency ; and all this to be based on 
the self-government of the students, under which the school Assembly 
would elect a Cabinet of Student-Ministers for planning and carrying 


out community work inside and outside the school and self-assessing 
achievements and failures. 









EDUCATION | 
@ FOR LIFE | 
@ THROUGH LIFE 
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PROCESSES OF PRODUCTIVE WORK 


THE SYMBOLISM OF BASIC EDUCATION 


This symbolism leads straight into the heart of the Gandhian 
concept of education, which aims at the development of all the faculties 
latent in boys and girls and the all-round growth of their personality, 
both as individual human beings and as partakers in building a just, 
peaceful and progressive society. Gandhi had once poetically said 
that he wanted not only thinking brains but thinking fingers. He put all 
his reasoning against the common divorce between learning and working. 
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He wanted work to vitalise learning and learning to vitalise work. He, 9 
therefore, sometimes referred to Basic education as education in and ‘ 
through work. The traditional Indian educational system of the last ti 
hundred years or so typified such a divorce and Gandhi, like Rabindranath d 
Tagore, was a constant rebel against it. e 
A practical question concerns the manner in which the learning of . 
the subject-contents of the Basic school syllabus is to be linked with - 
actual experiences and life-situations in relation to the natural and social 
environments and the processes of productive work. From class to class 
in the eight years of a Basic school, teachers and students should jointly 0 
map out areas for the study of both the environments and then di 
collect, arrange and record the data in two separate Log books, one br 
for the natural environment and another for the social environment. pl 
Naturally, the area would be small in the earlier classes and bigger in sh 
the later classes and, equally, the data collected in the earlier years SO 
would be simple and elementary and more and more complex and we 
detailed in the later years. It would also not be as though the Log th 
books would be completed in a few years; on the contrary, the Log ar 
books would get more and more data from year to year as the study as 
would widen and deepen and become treasure-houses of raw materials mi 
of knowledge from which teachers could draw lessons from time to time, we 
related to the subject-headings in the syllabus. And because boys and be 
girls would have taken their full share in gathering the data, the linking acl 
of their experiences in this regard with subjects to be learnt would be lat 
fruitful and pleasurable. In regard to weaving lessons around the pro- mi 
cesses of productive work, this would be done by keeping careful records 
of the work done from day to day as also of the discussions in regard 
to every question of “how” and “why” which arise in the course of phi 
the discussions. This would be the third treasure-house of data open to hac 
teachers and students for linking experience with the subject-headings in dev 
the syllabus. he 
ph , : ; tog 
The distinction between play and work is well defined in Basic ing 
education. Work and play cannot be alternatives. Play for boys and girls 2 
above seven years of age would be in addition to work, and not in 
place of it as in the earlier years at the Nursery school level. Play has _— 
a place in the Basic school, but only in addition to work. Work becomes oug 
drudgery only if it is simply mechanical and done beyond the capacity o 
of the children concerned. On the other hand, when learning is inter- sa 
woven with work it satisfies mental demands and thus becomes exciting girl 
and joyful. Moreover, work would be extremely simple for the smaller the 
children and -would be properly spaced out and regulated with then pete 
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growth in age, so that at no time would work be more than what 
children at different age-levels could do. It is true that unimaginative 
teachers over-stressing productive work might introduce the element of 
drudgery into a Basic school. This has to be carefully guarded against by 
emphasising every time that the object of Basic education is education 
and that production is only a corollary, however vital or important. 
Productive work in Basic education is an instrument of education and 
not an end in itself. 


It was Gandhi’s faith that mental and moral development on the 
one hand and development of technology on the other should not be 
divorced from each other. In the field of education this implies the 
bringing together of productive work and learning into one integrated 
process. All should help in production at some level or other and all 
should get learning through it at the same time. A community in which 
some would toil and produce in the sweat of their brow and others 
would only consume, would be an unjust society. It is not intended 
that everyone should do everything, because there would be appropriate 
arrangements for the division of work. To create a Sarvodaya society 
as envisaged by Gandhi, boys and girls should grow up acquiring as 
much of learning as possible in and through productive work. They 
would thus not turn away from productive work and at the same time 
become educated. If this integration of learning and working is not 
achieved in the lives of boys and girls in schools, it can be achieved 
later only through compulsion and coercion, which would damage their 
minds. 


Gandhi had, at a very early stage, been attracted to Tolstoy’s 
philosophy of bread-labour. In his earlier educational experiments he 
had probably over-stressed productive work and under-stressed intellectual 
development and these two had been kept as separate processes. Later 
he discovered the flaw and gave equal emphasis to both and put them 
together into one integrated process of learning through work and work- 
ing for learning. 


Is it possible to avoid text books altogether in Basic schools ? It is 
one thing to say that elementary education during the first eight years 
ought not to be wholly text-book-centred and another thing altogether 
to say that books can be given up completely. Books would certainly 
be necessary. There should be plenty of reading books for boys and 
girls and reference books for teachers. What must be avoided is pinning 
the minds of boys and girls to text books, leading to cramming and 
memorising. Even memorising will be necessary, but it should not be 
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forced through the text-book system. Education is more than memorising 
and concentrating on specific lessons in text books. Perhaps it might 
also be possible to produce a new type of text books which could take 
the place of present ones and which, without pinning down the minds 
of boys and girls only to specific lessons, may through the method of 
suggestion rouse their intellectual curiosity to learn much more than 
what is in the book.’ Basic education does not rule out books, but it 
is certainly against making elementary education text-book-centred. In 
one sense what is objectionable is not the use of text books, but the 
misuse of text books. Progressive education everywhere has brought 
about a change in the traditional réle of teachers. The teacher is not 
a persons who just teaches, but one who assists children to learn. 


It should be kept in mind that productive work as an instrument 
of learning is imperative in Basic educasion. If productive work is to 
yield knowledge under various heads, then such work has to be planned, 
regulated, executed and assessed as educational projects of work. Plann- 
ing and regulating productive work, from very simple beginnings on- 
wards, has to be carefully and scientifically done. This will certainly be 
education. Then comes the stage of execution, when productive work 
stands out as productive work. At this stage, work cannot be careless, 
casual or shoddy. Productive work has also to be as good as possible, 
consistent with the age-groups of children. In the earlier years produc- 
tion in the farm or workshop will yield little, but later the produce of 
innumerable boys and girls will not be inconsiderable. Whatever is~ pro- 
duced should either go back to the management or to the boys and girls 
themselves. To begin with, the idea was that the produce should belong 
to the management. This might help in expanding elementary education 
in a poor country like India. Later this idea was changed and it was 
considered proper that whatever the children produced should belong to 
themselves. In terms of the conditions in India, self-sufficiency came 
largely to mean giving every child in a Basic school one noon meal a 
day and two sets of clothes per year. What prevented many children 
from coming to school was the lack of these two and if these could 
be supplied through the productive work of a Basic school, that school 
would be full of children. There will, of course, be a percentage of 
children who would not need these two, because their parents would be 
well enough. But the majority of the boys and girls would need them. 
Boys and girls studying in upper classes would produce more and make 
up for under-production in the lower classes. Teachers would work 
with the children and wherever parents and relations volunteered to 
help, that also would be encouraged. 


Productive work is to be conceived more as an instrument of 
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education than for productivity. Productivity in terms of economic value 
is only a necessary corollory. Care has, however, to be taken to ensure 
that productivity is not stressed at the cost of intellectual growth. Gandhi 
had said: ‘‘The test of success is not simply the self-supporting character 
but that the whole personality has to be drawn out and developed 
through productive work in a scientific manner’. Music and drawing 
are an essential part of Basic education and their purpose is to bring 
out and develop the aesthetic talents of children. This shows again the 
comprehensiveness of the Gandhian concept of elementary education. It 
should not be forgotten that Gandhi considered the development of the 
skills of the fingers as an inescapable part of any good education for 
boys and girls. 


Pupil teachers admitted for training in Basic teachers’ training 
schools are generally required to have completed High school education. 
In some places they are called matriculates. The period of training is 
for two years. Keeping in view what the teacher would have to do 
in running a Basic school, the training school is itself run on the basis of 
a codperative, productive, learning, self-reliant and _ self-governing 
community with the Headmaster as the official head and the elected 
pupil teacher, often called ‘“‘Prime Minister’, as the non-official head 
of the community, and these two collaborating with each other to raise 
the level of the institution as high as possible. 


Every pupil teacher has to learn one majur and one subsidiary 
craft and there are certain broad standards set to evaluate his productive 
capacity. He has also to learn a number of subjects like child and adult 
psychology, school adininistration, language teaching and the contents of 
the syllabus etc. He has specially to learn how to assist children to 
learn through experience and by linking experience with knowledge and 
understanding. In other words, he has to get a sound working knowledge 
of the science and art of correlation. 


Correlation is the method of linking experience and learning 
together. This might appear an over-simplification. But experience, in 
this context, covers the three areas already mentioned, namely, the 
natural environment, the social environment and the processes of 
productive work. If all these three areas are carefully studied and fully 
utilised, there is hardly any knowledge the elementary school boys and 
girls need to acquire which cannot be drawn or derived from them. 
Learning from experience is more natural, fruitful and simpler than 
learning through books, which is a round-about method. Through a 
long period of time, during which teachers kept up the traditional 
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methods of teaching through text books, the more difficult method has thr 
become apparently the simpler and the more natural and simpler method be 
of correlation appears to be harder and more remote. There is an be | 
illuminating story coming down from Plato. Some prisoners were kept exa 
for a very long period of time in a dark underground cave. Living plu 
in such a condition their eyes got used to the darkness and could see, at spi 
least partially, in darkness. When they were released at last, they tail 
began to blink in the sunlight and to grope about. Teachers, finding it mo 
easy to teach specific items from text books, got used to this method late 
at the cost of the children and their full mental growth and now find wit 
it difficult to give up the old teaching methods and to actively and cra 
scientifically assist children in learning by guiding them through planned sta; 
processes of doing and experiencing. bri 
. re 
Correlation is both a science and an art, and there are some i 
prerequisite conditions which have to be fulfilled before it can succeed. val 
Even a clever teacher would fumble without such preparation and sur 
training, but even an average teacher could fairly succeed with the fac 
necessary preparation. While the teacher has to handle correlation acc 
carefully and precisely, he has also to enable learning by children to at s 
be an exciting and joyful process by handling correlation also as an anc 
artist. Hence a Basic teacher has to fulfil the following conditions : she 
(1) mastery of one major craft and good knowledge of one or two be 
subsidiary crafts; (2) full knowledge of the subject-contents of the the 
syllabus under different headings, which means a good deal of brushing che 

up of general knowledge; (3) practice of community living based on 

their own self-government and sharing in community work; (4) 
appropriate practice teaching, not only in a model school attached to the wal 
training school but in a few ordinary Basic schools near by, emphasing by 
the art of training at every stage; (5) continuous increase of general thu 
knowledge through discussions, reading and group study; (6) practice effe 
in organising various types of productive activities and experience in cha 
relation to the subject-contents of the syllabus ; and (7) application of the ade 
law of love in practice to all situations in the training school as a prelude aca 

to doing the same later in the Basic schools. Basic education rules out 


any physical punishment of children. In fact under  student-self- 


government, disciplines are evolved from within and corrections made The 
as part of self-assessment. Teacher-training in this process begins in the son 
training school. Th 
in | 

In choosing a craft or production work for use in a Basic school, is t 

the following considerations are to be kept in view: (1) Since the purpose tha 
of a craft or productive work in a Basic school is mainly to learn the 
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through it, it necessarily follows that the craft or productive work should 
be full of possibilities for education ; the more the better. (2) It should 
be a multi-process craft or work involving different activities. One good 
example is gardening end another is cotton craft. This latter involves 
plucking of cotton, cleaning and sampling cotton, ginning, carding, 
spinning and weaving, leading on to dyeing and printing and also to 
tailoring (3) It should be capable of being regulated from simpler to 
more complex processes, suiting the capacity of children from earlier to 
later grades. In other words it should be a craft capable of growing 
with the children from grade to grade. (4) It should be a complete 
craft and not a truncated one. This means a craft from the raw-material 
stage to the finished product at the end of the eighth year. This will 
bring in the pride of consummating whatever is begun and the joy of 
production. (5) What is produced should not be fancy goods to be 
kept in a glass shelf for exhibition. Products should have a social 
value and should be capable of being utilised by the school and the 
surrounding community. This does not rule out artistic production. In 
fact, unless what is produced is also artistic, it would not generally be 
acceptable to anyone. (6) The craft or productive work should be capable 
at some stage of being broken up into projects encouraging group work 
and coéperativeness in production. (7) Such craft or productive work 
should be germane to the locality or the region. Raw materials should 
be within easy reach and some traditions of skills should be available in 
the area—whatever possible concerning the craft or produc'ive work 
chosen. 


Gandhi did not favour external examinations for Basic schools. He 
wanted that continuous assessment of the life, work and studies of students 
by the teachers should replace external examination. Internal assessment 
thus plays an important rédle in the Basic school. In the cumulative 
effect, the life, work, habits, outlook, and the social and moral 
characteristics developed throughout the period of schooling are given 
adequate consideration in the final assessment along with attainments in 
academic and theoretical subjects. 


The Gandhian concept of a social order is called ‘‘Sarvodaya’’. 
The nearest equivalent in the English language to Sarvodaya would be 
something like ‘‘Just, Peaceful, Decentralised and Democratic Socialism’. 
The ‘Unto This Last’? concept of social justice of Ruskin is implicit 
in Sarvodaya. It literally accepts the position that the speed of the fleet 
is the speed of the last boat. Therefore, we have in Sarvodaya the idea 
that full and equal justice should reach the weakest and the least in 
the community before it can be called a just and truthful community. 
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Sarvodaya treats as unsatisfactory the rule by the majority, as in Demo- 
cracy, or the dictatorship of a determined and ruthless minority, as in 
Communism, or the ever-increasing State control, as in Socialism. 
Sarvodaya seeks to achieve justice for everyone thmpugh peaceful methods. 
It stands for revolution by consent and not by coercion of any kind. 
Among all the peaceful methods of revolution, education is the most 
potent. It is the Number One weapon in the entire arsenal of non- 
violent revolution. And justice once achieved should be maintained and 
nourished only through democratic processes. This last means prog- 
ressive decentralisation of political and economic power, subject to 
some elastic federal authority only. It is towards the consummation of 
such a social order that Basic education points the way through the 
transformation of the human mind right from childhood. 


GANDHI ON EDUCATION 


I hold that true education of the intellect can only come 
through a proper exercise and training of the bodily 
organs. In other words, an intelligent use of the bodily 
organs in a child provides the best and quickest way of 
developing his intellect. But unless the development of 
the mind and body goes hand in hand with a correpond- 
ing awakening of the soul, the former alone would prove 
to be a poor, lopsided affair. By spiritual training I 
mean education of the heart. A proper and all-round 
development of the mind, therefore, can take place only 
when it proceeds pari passu with the education of the 
physical and spiritual faculties of the child. They 
constitute an indivisible whole. ... Man is neither mere 
intellect, nor the gross animal body, nor the heart or 
soul alone. A proper and harmonious combination of all 
the three is required for the making of the whole man 
and constitutes the true economics of education. 
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PYARELAL 


In Memoriam : 


Sorabjee Rustomjee 


In the death of Sorabjee Rustomjee, son of Parsi Rustomjee, 
the veteran satydgrahi fighter who stood shoulder to shoulder with Gandhi 
throughout the South African passive resistance struggle, the South 
African Indian community has lost a worthy son of a worthy father. 
Like the children of many other passive resisters engaged in the fight, 
he early received his training in the school of satydgraha and gave proof 
of his dauntless courage. He was only eighteen when the final passive 
resistance struggle was launched with a batch of sixteen satydgrahis only, 
four of them being women. Ramdas Gandhi, the Mahatma’s third son, 
was among the sixteen. Young Soradbjee fought hard to be allowed to 
go along with Ramdas. But there he had to contend against his father, 
Parsi Rustomjee. Learning that Kastirba Gandhi was going to court 
imprisonment, the elder Rustomjee refused on any account to remain 
behind and a battle royal ensued between the father and the son for 
the privilege of going to prison first. In the end the father won. But 
the son divided the laurels equally with him. 


In the wake of the Indian passive resisters’ historic march into 
the Transvaal, after the leaders had all been imprisoned, there was a 
lightning strike among the Indian labourers working in mines in the 
north-west of Natal and in the plantations in and about Phoenix, Tongaat 
and Verulam. From the point of view of the struggle, any extension 
of the strike to include plantation labour would have been a dangerous 
development, and those in charge of the struggle were feeling worried 
about it. The South African Government was determined to put down 
the strike with utmost severity and the military mounted police had 
opened fire on the strikers in more than one place. In Verulam General 
Lukin had come on the scene of the strike with his men to coerce the 
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labourers into resumption ofwork. Some soldiers were, under his orders, 
about to open fire when young Soradbjee came forward and seizing the 
reins of his horse asked the General not to order his men to open 
fire but to give him time to persuade the labourers to return to work. 
The General was so impressed by young Sorabjee’s mettle that he gave 
him time to reason with the strikers and Sorabjee was able to persuade 
them to return to work, thus helping to avoid unnecessary bloodshed 
which would have otherwise been inevitable. Instead of sitting at home 
or taking rest Sorabjee went all over Natal and laboured day and night 
to find means for the maintenance of the strikers and their families and 
to keep up the morale and discipline of the striking labourers. 


After Gdandhi’s return to India, like Manilal Gandhi, Sordbjee 
threw himself heart and soul into the service of the Indian community. 
He headed the deputation from South Africa that came to India in 1946 
in connection with the Pegging Act and met Gandhi at the Bhangi 
Colony. It was then that Gandhi told the deputation that he expected 
that the South African Indian community in course of time would 
throw up its own leaders if the passive resisters remained true to their 
ideal. One such individual, he went on to say, would be enough to 
redeem the whole community. “Why should not you or Manilal train 
up your children to provide the leadership that the Community requires ?” 
he said to Sorabjee, recalling the way he had trained up his children for 
the service of South Africa. Gandhi always expected more and more 
from those who had given him much and Sorabjee came under that 
category. 


Sorabjee never ceased to identify himself with the South African 
Indian community’s struggle for the vindication of its rights and self- 
respect. For some time past he had been ailing and was bed-ridden but 
his spirit never flagged. A recent letter from Mrs Manilal Gandhi des- 
cribed his deep devotion to Gandhi’s memory and his ideal of service. 
He it was who on Manilal Gandhi’s death provided the silver urn in 
which Manilal’s ashes were brought to India for immersion; and now 
he has gone to be gathered to his worthy father and the Mahatma’s 
son, his colleague and comrade in the satydgraha. struggle. The South 
African Indian community would be hard put to it to produce another 
like him. 
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MURIEL LESTER 


Three Encounters 


I came into touch with Lord Halifax at three different periods of 
his public life. The first was in 1926 just before, as Lord Irwin, he left 
London for Delhi. It was only a hearsay contact but an impressive one. 


I was at tea with my friend, Mr Ganguli (Rabindranath Tagore’s son- 
in-law) in his London flat and found him strangely moved. That same 
afternoon he had been given the long-promised interview with the 
man who was to shortly reign over India for five fateful years. He tried to 
relay to me their conversation. “I told Lord Irwin that we in India 


had heard much good concerning him... but what my country needed 
was something beyond normal goodness... The poverty of our people 
was abysmal... I gave him the latest relevant figures... He encouraged 
me to go on talking ... We seemed to understand each other... Then I 
challenged him. ‘We want you to work the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
for us’, I said. A silence fell between us... It seemed to become 
a prayer.” 


The following year in India, during a four months’ visit, I met most 
of the political leaders, in ASrams and at the National Congress. Everyone 
was impressed by the new Viceroy’s efforts to break down some of the bad 
conventions we had set up but convinced that he would be powerless 
to change the nature of our imperialism. When after five years he daringly 
brought Gandhi out of gaol to Simla to confer with him for what the 
Indian leader referred to later as ‘‘thit sacred week’’ the excellent effect 
was almost cancelled out by the remark, immediately flashed to every 
corner of the world, that Mr Churchill was reported to have made about “‘a 
half-naked fakir walking up the steps of Viceregal Lodge’. 


In 1938 when Lord Halifax was Foreign Secretary in London I 
was in regular correspondence with him for atime. I represented a very 
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humble group of East-Enders and their friends who were convinced that 
war might stop Hitler’s atrocities but would certainly lead to a crop 
of others in various countries ; that as Hitler was fulminating in his strident 
week-end speeches against British greed, pride and other imperialist crimes, 
why not take the wind out of his sails by confessing the truth of many of 
his allegations ? We had forced opium on China. We had sacked Peking. 
We had put down the Indian Mutiny with almost unmentionable cruelty.! 


Lord Halifax’s replies were often lengthy and appreciative and always 
wri'ten in his own hand. He met us on our own ground 


+. 


The third encounter was in 1941 in Washington, D. C. | 
had been on an extensive lecture tour in the United States when war broke 
out and had called at our Embassy to report my position as Travelling 
Secretary of the International Fellowship of Reconciliation (a world-wide 
Christian pacifist society). I thought it would be natural and right for Lord 
Lothian to have me deported but, on the country, that good man 
was cordial and invited me “‘to come to tea”’ next time I was in the city. So 
I continued my program in the States untill I was sent down to Latin 
America at the request of our member there. 


As my passport had run out, I sent it up to Washington for replace- 
ment. But its return was delayed .. . Lord Lothian had died, his memory 
honoured for his great contributions to Indo-British understanding. He had 
asked Gandhi to let him stay at the Sevagram ASram and had spent two 
weeks there enjoying himself in the mud hut next to his hosts. Lord Halifax 
was Ambassador in his place. Evidently there was a conviction among our 
officials in Washington that I should not be helped to travel South— 
or perhaps in any direction. I wholly agreed with the common sense of this 
course but Lord Halifax insisted that a new passport should be issued and 
at the same time wrote me a friendly and characteristic letter advising me 
to be careful. 


Four months later I was sailing back to New York, having finished 
my job, when Major Wren and Lieutenant Tennyson boarded the ship at 
Trinidad and took me off it. The ten weeks I spent in the Internment Camp 
there were extremely peaceful and enriching. I had learned so much from 
Lord Halifax. 


1. See Edward Thompson, The Other Side of the Medal. 
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NON-VIOLENCE 


IN ACTION 


Two Reports from America 


THE EDGEWOOD PROJECT 


New York: 1 March 1960: The 
Army Chemical Centre at Edge- 
wood, Maryland, is producing 
poison gases and other chemicals 
designed to blind, paralyze or kill 
both soldiers and mass civilian 
populations. The Chief Officer of 
the Army Chemical Corps testified 
in 1958 before the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics that 
‘in addition to our work in the 
nerve gases we are seeking new 
toxic substances which will attack 
other vulnerable systems of the body 
such as the eyes and the mind”. 


In 1959, the Chemical Corps 
initiated an intensive propaganda 
campaign to persuade the American 
people to accept the use of poison 
gas as a regular weapon and to 
secure increased appropriations for 
research and development. 


At Fort Detrick, 60 miles from 
Edgewood, a team of scientists and 
technicians under the Chemical 
Corps is producing new strains of 
viruses and other agents for germ 
warfare. In Newport (Indiana) and 
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Denver (Colorado) there are other 
installations for the production of 
nerve gas. In Utah and in Europe 
American soldiers are being trained 
to use poison gas and germ 
warfare. 


To us, no national goal can justi- 
fy the use of chemical, biological 
or other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Our primary responsibility is 
to our fellow-men everywhere. We 
stand opposed to what the Chemical 
Corps is doing, as we have opposed 
the testing and use of nuclear bombs 
and missiles. Till now, many of us 
have remained silent about poison 
gas. But we can no longer be 
accomplices, through our silence, in 
the preparation of war atrocities. 


We oppose the activities of any 
government whose weapons imperil 
the people of this world. Members 
and supporters of this committee 
have taken part in actions against 
the military preparations of four 
major powers: the Soviet Union, 
Britain, France and the United 
States. 


Now we ask you to join us in 
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the actions described below to pro- 
test against the Army Chemical 
Corps’ program. If enough Ameri- 
cans get into the streets and act, the 
chemical warfare program can be 
stopped. This could be an important 
step towards total disarmament. 


By acting together we are saying: 
(a) Science and technology have 
made military power obsolete. (b) 
Non-violent resistance and cons- 
tructive programs are the means by 
which democratic values must be 
defended in the modern world if the 
human race is to survive. (c) The 
best in all nations and cultures will 
be preserved if the efforts, sacrifice 
and intelligence now devoted to war 
preparation are used to develop a 
just society. 


We ask the people of every 
country where chemical warfare is 
being prepared to: (a) Resist the 
preparation by governments of such 
atrocities. (b) Refuse to take part in 
the development, production and 
transportation of weapons of mass 
destruction. (c) Question or refuse 
the payment of tax money to 
finance such weapons. 


We ask the public officials of the 
United States to : (a) Announce now 
to the world the immediate with- 
drawal of the United States from 
chemical warfare preparations. (b) 
Destroy now and openly all stock- 
piles of these agents of suffering and 
death. (c) Take the lead now in 
achieving an international agreement 
against chemical weapons. (d) Press 
towards developing with other peo- 
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ples a constructive program of 
health, food production, housing 
and economic justice, so that all 
may enjoy what many Americans 
take for granted. (e) Join with other 
peoples in establishing 1961 as an 
International Health Year, as al- 
ready has been proposed by mem- 
bers of Congress and others. 


All our action will be taken 
openly and considerately in a non- 
violent attempt to bring about 
required changes by speaking to the 
best in all men. We do not assume 
attitudes of moral superiority over 
the men and women who carry out 
the development of poison gas. In 
our daily lives we have been deeply 
involved in the injustices of our 
violent society—too deeply to pose 
as the betters of anyone. 


We seek now to oppose ourselv- 
es to chemical warfare, to urge 
workers and military personnel to 
do likewise, and to enlist all Ameri- 
cans in the development of non- 
violent means of dealing with human 
conflict. 


The Committee For Non-violent 
Action, which issues this Call, 
“Poison Gas—No !”’, was originally 
formed in 1957 to sponsor the non- 
violent protest in Nevada against 
nuclear weapons. During 1958, we 
sponsored such actions as the voyage 
of the Golden Rule and a week-long 
fast in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. In 1959, we initiated opposi- 
tion to construction of interconti- 
nental missile bases in Nebraska, 
and helped sponsor an international 
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TWO REPORTS FROM AMERICA 


protest team which attempted to 
reach the French nuclear test 
area in the Sahara. 


Signs which will be carried in the 
Edgewood Project will bear such 
messages as “‘Refuse To Make Ins- 
truments Of Death” and “Brother- 
hood Or The Black Plague?”. All 
signs will bear this sentence : 
**Adopt Non-violent Resistance’. 


OMAHA ACTION 


The Call 


We send this call to all fellow- 
citizens who are troubled about the 
cold war and the arms race; to all 
who realize that no magic or miracle 
will stop war while we sit idly by. 
Especially to those who have 
renounced all war ; who believe that 
non-violence is the only way to 
overcome violence, injustice and 
tyranny; who, in this fearful crisis for 
humanity, seek more human ways to 
act for peace. 


We live on the brink of war. 
Between brief intervals when there 
seems to be a “‘thaw”’ and diplomatic 
talks are undertaken, the world 
remains on the brink of war in 
Germany, the Middle East and Far 
East. The insane arms race continu- 
es. It is justified on the grounds of 
‘deterrence’: each side builds its 
arsenal of satanic weapons, not to 
use them, but only to keep the other 
side from using his. If people trusted 
in this, they would feel secure. Actu- 
ally, the arms race is a preparation 
for genocide—mass extermination— 
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and in their hearts many people 
sense this. The focal point of the 
arms race is the Inter-Continental 
Ballistic Missile—ICBM. The White 
House, the Pentagon, scientists, 
engineers, ordinary workmen are 
feverishly concentrating on building 
these instruments of death. With the 
perfection of solid-fuel ICBMs 
housed in hundreds of underground 
launching sites, inspected disarma- 
ment will become almost impossible. 
Mankind will live in a state of ever- 
increasing fear—or be immobilized 
in apathy. 





We feel that the way to deal with 
this situation is to assume personal 
responsibility. In the recent past there 
have been men and women who 
have taken responsibility, have 
voiced protest, have acted. At the 
Mercury atomic weapons testing 
base near Las Vegas on Hiroshima 
Day, 1957, men and women kept 
vigil, entered the forbidden testing 
area, and were arrested. The Golden 
Rule sailed into the Pacific last 
Spring, its crew intending to go into 
the Eniwetok testing area. They 
were served with a restraining order 
in Honolulu. Twice they sailed, 
openly refusing to obey an order 
which they considered against the 
welfare of humanity. The United 
States government jailed them for 60 
days, making it impossible for them 
to reach Eniwetok before the end of 
the tests. The Reynolds family and 
their Japanese mate then sailed the 
Phoenix into the testing area and 
were in turn stopped. At Cheyenne 
and in England concerned people 
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engaged in non-violent intervention 
in the path of construction equip- 
ment, where missile bases were being 
built. A month-long vigil was held 
before the White House. The Cape 
Canaveral Missile Base was the site 
of the other projects. There were 
walks for peace in many parts of 
this country and in other lands. 
Young people are taking action on 
great social and human issues. An 
increasing number of individuals 
refuse to pay taxes for war, prefer- 
ring to suffer jail sentences rather 
than have their earnings used for 
mass suicide. 


This Call is a summons to continue 
and multiply such acts for peace. 
We propose to act for peace nation- 
ally at the missile bases near Omaha 
in the centre of the country. Action 
will include vigil at the entrance of 
the ICBM base, contacting officials 
and the workers at the base, and 
direct action involving civil disobe- 
dience by some, while the vigil conti- 
nues, such as attempting to walk 
into the base and non-violent inter- 
vention by standing and sitting at 
the entrance. Our appeal will be to 
the sense of personal responsibility 
in every man. Conscientious convic- 
tion and action are needed at every 
level. For example: Citizens can 
find new ways to convince those in 
public offices that our country’s goal 
should be withdrawal, unilaterally if 
necessary, from all preparations for 
war, thus setting an example which 
might break the vicious circle of 
destruction which now binds man- 
kind. Scientists can refuse to work 
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on weapons of mass destruction ; 
labourers can refuse to build missile 
bases and other military installa- 
tions. Union members can strike 
against military projects, then choose 
peaceful, constructive work. Youths 
can refuse to submit to conscription. 
Taxpayers can refuse to provide 
funds to make weapons of genocide ; 
Church members can work to bring 
the action of their churches in line 
with their profession of faith in the 
way of love. 


All action at the Omaha missile 
bases will be taken in the spirit of 
non-violence and of consideration 
for all men, speaking to the best n 
each man so as to win him to a new 
way of life. It is, we believe, our 
democratic right and duty to engage 
in non-violent action against what 
we believe to be evil and dangerous 
policies of government. Any civil 
disobedience will be in the Gandhian 
spirit of accepting arrest and penalty. 
We act as members of the one 
human family and in opposition to 
millitarism and war by any country. 
At the Omaha ICBM bases—and 
wherever war preparations go on— 
indiscriminate suffering and name- 
less torture are being prepared for 
countless men, women and children 
in our own country and in ‘other 
lands. Wedo not want to see our 
own people so afflicted. We believe 
that we have no right, under any 
circumstances, to inflict this evil on 
another people We cannot keep 
silent. We cannot stand idly by or 
pass on the other side. We hope our 
words and actions will move others 
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TWO REPORTS FROM AMERICA 


to speak and act for peace. 


Did Omaha Action Do Any Good ? 


This question is encountered 
more often than any other in dis- 
cussing Omaha Action with pacifists 
who have reservations about the 
vatue of direct action and, in parti- 
cular, civil disobedience. While it is 
true that Omaha Action aroused 
some antagonism, it is also true that 
many people, particularly in eastern 
Nebraska, were moved to seriously 
examine the defence and foreign 
policies of the United States. At the 
beginning of Omaha Action, one 
Omaha Quaker was very doubtful 
about the methods planned for the 
project. While personally very help- 
ful to participants, he did not asso- 
ciate himself with Omaha Action 
activities. However, he later enthus- 
iastically joined the . vigil and 
became firmly convinced that the 
project had been worth while. This 
change was the result of his observ- 
ations of the people in the medical 
profession with whom he came in 
contact in his daily work. These 
persons, in discussing news items 
about Omaha Action which appear- 
ed in the local press and TV, were 
giving serious consideration to the 
problems of the nuclear arms race— 
a topic which previously they had 
seldom if ever discussed. 


At least four hundred persons 
visited the Omaha Action vigil. 
While many of these came merely 
out of curiosity, and a few to hurl 
insults at the ‘“‘pacifists”, an unex- 
pectedly large number engaged in 
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serious discussion with the vigil 
participants. Many of these were 
teenagers. 


While part of the mass media 
coverage was designed to discredit 
Omaha Action, much was also 
honest and factual. While some 
ministers were unfriendly to the 
project, there were some (not only 
pacifists) who went to considerable 
effort to show their congregations 
that Omaha Action was made up of 
sincere, dedicated people, who were 
acting out of deep conscientious 
motivation. A surprisingly large 
number of Letters to the Editor 
favourable to Omaha Action were 
published in Nebraska papers, many 
from people completely unknown to 
project participants. While only a 
few Nebraskans were activly involv- 
ed in the planning of Omaha 
Action, over forty participated in the 
vigil or one of the walks 


We believe it is correct to say 
that among the staff and other 
leaders of the various pacifist orga- 
nizations in this country, there is 
genuine satisfaction over the spirit 
and methods with which the Omaha 
Action activities were carried on. 
This was evident at the Consultation 
under the auspices of the Consultat- 
ive Peace Council held at Pendle 
Hill in September 1959. People 
returning from international confer- 
ences held in Europe in the summer 
of 1959, such as the Triennial Con- 
ference of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in Austria, report that 
pacifists and others in Europe were 
heartened by the evidence of conti- 
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nued American protest against 
nuclear war provided by Omaha 
Action and the Fort Detrick Vigil. 


The same opinion is expressed in 
various ways by such people as 
Congressman William H. Meyer, 
Norman Thomas, Lewis 
Mumford and Clarence Pickett. 
Clarence Pickett has written, ‘‘I have 
deeply appreciated the dignity, 
clarity and frankness with which the 
Omaha group’s protest has been 
conducted. I think its effect in the 


long run may be profound.” 


To the actual participants in 
Omaha <\ction possibly the richest 
gain was in the sense of a deep spi- 
ritual fellowship which pervaded the 
group and the evidence that people 
of the most varied backgrounds, 
holding diverse views on tactics, 
could work out day-to-day pro- 
grams, often in complicated and 
tense situations, by the frankest dis- 
cussion and with no feeling that 
anyone was ‘“‘pressuring”’ another. 


FROM THE MONASTERY TO THE SCHOOL! 


The man of heart forsook the hermitage 


And came to the School ; 


He broke the pledge which he had made 
To the followers of the mystic way. 
I asked him, ‘‘What difference did you perceive 


Between the abid and the dlim 


That you have forsaken the one for the other ?” 
He replied: ‘‘The abid tries to rescue his own blanket from the 


river, 


The dlim struggles to rescue the drowning.” 


1. Translation (by K.G. Saiyidain) of a few well-known verses of the famous Persian 
poet, Saadi, which brings out the difference between the abid (the devotee who spends 
his time and energy seeking spiritual salvation for himself) and the d@/im (the teacher- 
scholar, who strives to be of service to others). 
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Book 


Reviews 


Silvio Gessel. The Natural Economic 
Order. Translated by Philip Pye. 
Revised Edition. 1958. London. 
Peter Owen Limited. 448 p. 30s. 


This thought-provoking book 
was first published in German as 
two separate works, the first con- 
sisting of four parts in 1906, and 
the second consisting of the fifth 
part in 1911. All the parts were 
combined in the second edition 
published in 1916. Since then the 
book has gone into nine editions in 
German. The first English edition 
was brought out in 1929. American, 
Spanish and French Editions have 
also been brought out in 1933, 
1936 and 1948, respectively. 


The importance of the book lies 
in its claim to show a third way 
out of the present two alternatives 
before the world, capitalism and 
socialism. “It provides”, says 
the blurb, ‘‘a_ solid base for 
economic liberalism, in contrast 
to the twentieth-century trend 
of collectivism and a planned 
economy. ... Economic liberalism, 
believed to have been strongly 
influenced by Gessel’s book, has 
produced the West German miracle, 
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the quickest and by far the most 
complete recovery of any country 
that has been under the bombs.” 


The Natural Economic Order 
believes very strongly in a compe- 
titive economy under natural 
conditions. ‘Only through compe- 
tition, chiefly competition in the 
economic sphere, is right evolution 
—engenesis—possible. ... Compe- 
tition is the agency through which 
the process of natural selection 
operates in nature.’ Indeed the 
author roundly condemns planned 
economy ‘‘as an attempt by the 
feeble reason of degenerate man to 
take over from Nature its function 
of carrying out the evolutionary 
process through natural selection’. 


The natural conditions under 
which this economic competition 
must be carried out are described 
as those of ‘‘free land’’ and “free 
money’. 


Free land is secured through 
the State-purchase of all private 
property in land. The _ purchase 
price is based on the rental capacity 
of the land. The rent is capitalised 
at the mortgage rate of interest, 
and this amount is paid to the 
land-owners in __ interest-bearing 
securities. The land is then divided 
into family allotments and leased 
to cultivators by public auction. 
The lease could be for life, termin- 
able at the option of the cultivator, 
and there would also be a clause 
ensuring a prior right of tenancy 
in favour of a widow and her 
heirs. The annual rent, received 
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from the cultivators by the state, 
is distributed monthly in equal 
shares to mothers according to the 
number of their young children. 


The ‘Free Land’ concept is 
applicable to the whole world, and 
it has been stated that ‘‘there will 
be no right of nations, no preroga- 
tives of sovereignty, no rights of 
self-determination of states”. In 
the auction of family allotments, it 
is stated, every inhabitant of the 
globe can compete. Yet, initially, 
the idea is to apply it to the 
boundaries of nation-States, to be 
extended by its gradual acceptance 
to the whole world. 


‘Free Money” is an arrange- 
ment under which currency notes 
issued by the State automatically 
depreciate by 5.2 per cent annually 
at the expense of the holder. The 
rate of depreciation can be made 
equivalent to the current rate of 
interest and would thus be liable 
to variation. Private persons and 
institutions in possession of currency 
notes would thus be under constant 
pressure to part with their surplus 
money as soon as it is in their 
hands, and thus the amount of 
money in circulation would cons- 
tantly tend to be equal to the 
amount of goods produced by the 
community. Indeed the only duty 
of the currency office is to see that 
this happens by withdrawal of 
currency or by adding to it to 
make its volume approximate to 
the amount of goods in circulation. 


Automatic 
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depreciation of 


money places it on the same level 
as goods, and thus money is 
reduced to what it ideally is—a 
medium of exchange—and not a 
commodity which is indestructible. 
The present indestructibility of 
money enables the holder to take 
it out of circulation, thus deli- 
berately making it scarce and 
claiming interest for it. Once money 
is made to depreciate by storage, 
like any other goods, the holder 
becomes anxious to lend and this 
will reduce progressively the rate 
of interest, and in a short period 
of time interest will vanish. 





This depreciation does not affect 
small change, which also could be 
in the form of stamps, but which 
would not be legal tender above 
the minimum value for which 
currency notes are current. In 
order that interest may be com- 
pletely abolished it is necessary that 
free money should be adopted 
universally ; if only one country 
adopts it, the fall in the rate of 
interest is likely to be checked by 
the export of savings. But the 
same result could be secured for a 
single country with a complete 
state monopoly over foreign trade 
and by prevention of smuggling. 


Thus with “free land” and ‘‘free 
money” an_ ideal situation is 
reached in which free economic 
competition brings out the best in 
man, penalises indolence, and 
makes for the progressive develop- 
ment of humanity through natural 
selection. This takes us to more 
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than half of the 448 pages. The 
rest of the book is devoted to a 
somewhat burdened attempt to show 
how under the new dispensation 
people in different occupations will 
welcome the idea and to describe 
a “free money theory of interest’. 


That all the evils of the modern 
technical and industrial age could 
be done away with by means of 
“free land” and “free money” 
appears in all conscience a tall 
claim. There was a time in human 
history when mankind did pass 
through such a period. Because 
of a small population land was 
practically free. Coinage and 
currency not having been developed, 
the things to be stored were 
perhaps silver and gold. They 
earned no interest because they 
were buried underground and used 
only as security. In that period 
religion also acted as a_ great 
stabilising force, and helped to 
develop a psychology in man of 
“live and let live’. And yet, it 
would be open to question whether 
the quantum of individual effort 
for economic betterment was then 
at its maximum, whether mankind 
was less greedy and covetous, and 
whether human relations were on 
the whole much better than what 
they are today or at other periods 
of history. 


The author’s main stress is on 
self-interest. ‘‘The economist who 
calculates and builds upon egoism 
calculates correctly and builds for 
all time.’ But he also accepts 
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that ‘‘this very condition is fulfilled 
in our present, much abused, 
economic order’. “‘The only other 
condition, viz. equal equipment for 
the economic struggle, remains to 
be achieved.’ It may be mentioned 
that in Germany, at least during 
two periods of post-war develop- 
ment, inflation had reached such a 
degree that “free money” became 
literally so. German currency was 
practically valueless during the first 
post-war period. I am not aware 
of what exactly was the situation 
then relative to land but during 
such a period ‘‘rent’? would also 
be practically ‘“‘nil’ unless it was 
paid in kind. Thus ‘“‘equal equip- 
ment” (so far as possession of 
currency is concerned) for the 
economic struggle was achieved. 
Yet it would be an astounding 
proposition to state that the subse- 
quent German recovery was due to 
this reform, and what is more it 
could not be maintained and 
developed further unless Germany 
followed the rest of the world and 
based itself on the gold standard. 
For whatever may have been the 
necessity for the terrific devaluation 
which Germany went through, 
as soon as_ it served its 
purpose it was withdrawn and the 
orthodox monetary system 
reintroduced. It may be that in 
due course ‘‘free money”’ also tends 
to act as a disincentive, and the 
problem of incentives becomes a 
major problem in these days of 
increased social security. The point 
is that a ‘“‘free money” theory, once 


was 
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adopted, would not have been 
given up if it was found necessary 
for continued: economic develop- 
ment. 


There is, however, no denying 
the tremendous post-war develop- 
ment of West Germany. It is for 
economists and _ sociologists to 
explain how this ‘‘miracle’’ was 
achieved. If the miracle was 
produced by a reliance on “‘econo- 
mic liberalism’ alone, as the blurb 
claims, starting from conditions 
of economic equality, it would be 
very easy for developing nations of 
East and South-East Asia to adopt 
that course. A great majority of 
these countries are under totali- 
tarian regimes and the State is in 
a position to impose on the people 
any economic system which it 
supposes is for their good. But I 
believe it is clear that West Ger- 
many itself is not keeping to that 
system, at the moment. 


The problem of economic 
development is a problem of 
incentives and investment. It seems 
clear that the chief incentive to paid 
work, viz. betterment of the 
individual’s standard of life, is in 
conflict with the necessity of 
“investment”, on which future 
prosperity depends. An ideal socio- 
economic system must resolve this 
conflict and provide for both. A 
competitive economy in which 
private property and enterprise are 
given full scope and _ protection 
leans too heavily on the incentive 
side while collectivism and a planned 
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economy may lean too heavily on 
the investment side. The rigorous- 
ness of either could be nullified by 
education, and a _ consciousness 
which explains the ‘“‘why”’ of every 
course. This is the best interpreta- 
tion that can be put on a planned 
economy, assuming that it is 
socially and psychologically possible 
to share present hardships evenly 
and uniformly.. 


But even if we take production 
itself, it seems clear that modern 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion depends on a degree of 
coéperative effort by the com- 
munity, in which pure ‘“‘egoism”’ 
and ‘“‘self-interest” have to give way 
to considerations of the welfare of 
the surrounding society—let me say 
“social benefit and social interest’. 
“Free land’? may succeed in elimi- 
nating the evils of landlordism and 
rack-renting, but in underdeveloped 
(developing? ) countries, where 
much of land development has to 
be secured through the utilisation 
of the extensive man-power of the 
rural areas, a codperative approach 
to agriculture is inevitable. This 
has to be expressed through a host 
of codperative institutions, from 
service codperatives to collective 
farming. In industry it is even 
more obvious. We are today in a 
thought-process, where we consider 
it normal for an industry to work 
with 500 or 1,000 workers. We do 
not call it a collective; but if 
agriculture is done together by 500 
or 1,000 workers it becomes a 
collective. In any case it is clear 
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that modern production requires 
the conscious and willing codpera- 
tion of a lot of workers, techni- 
cians, scientists etc. The joint 
effort of all these cannot be secured 
by an appeal only to “individual 
interest or egoism”’. 


It is therefore difficult to under- 
stand why the authoris so unfairly 
prejudiced even against codperation 
and codéperative activity. He says, 
‘“‘What we have to expect from a 
general application of the codpera- 
tive system is, therefore, commun- 
ism, the abolition of private 
property and widespread corrup- 
tion’. It is only fair to add, 
however, that the author considers 
that the main object of the codpera- 
tive movement is the reduction of the 
costs of commerce, and this could 
be ‘equally well secured by the 
institution of “free money’, as 
“the most efficient codperative 
society is always the free market”’. 
The author makes no reference to 
producers’ coédperation. 


The crucial question for the 
modern world would be whether 
human life and society is to be 
based on competition or coépera- 
tion. On the one hand, it is argued 
that the absence of competition 
leads to natural indolence and sloth 
and, on the other, that it is 
economic competition which has 
led to rivalry amongst nations and 
to modern wars. It would be an 
idle proposition to limit competi- 
tion and rivalry amongst individuals 
and prevent its emergence amongst 
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nations. In the course of human 
history we have had _ enough 
experience of the evil effects of 
competition. Indeed the spirit of 
competition arises from a failure 
to grasp the essential unity of 
mankind and to realise that the 
problems of the modern world 
must necessarily be solved in a 
spirit of codperation. Will such 
an outlook necessarily lead to an 
encouragement of indolence and 
idleness or to endowing the state 
with ‘‘such control of economic 
life as would influence the breeding 
of men’? The influence of the 
State in modern society must be 
taken as an accepted fact, whatever 
may be the nature of the State, 
democratic, totalitarian, capitalist 
or socialist. No society in the 
modern world can avoid its 
influence. The best we can do is 
to minimise it by a process of 
decentralisation. A codperative 
approach need not necessarily lead 
to individual sloth and idleness, if 
remuneration is related strictly to 
output and, where this is not 
possible, group supervision is exer- 
cised over an individual’s efforts. 


If “egoism’”’ or ‘“‘self-interest’”’ is 
the basis of human nature, its 
uncontrolled exercise, even in an era 
of “free land” and ‘“‘free money”’, 
is bound to lead to all the evils, 
which man has known till now. 
Human covetousness and_ greed 
have known many other forms of 
unsocial expression than the grab- 
bing of land and usurious interest. 
And it makes no difference to the 
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final result whether economic life 
is controlled by the State or by 
private individuals. With ‘‘egoism” 
and “‘self-interest’’ ruling the roost 
the same results are likely to be 
produced. But the case will be 
different, if these so-called attributes 
of human nature can be gradually 
and progressively moulded through 
the development of human institu- 
tions emphasising the unity of 
interest between the individual and 
society. 


The author feels that this is an 
impossibility. Indeed this is his 
best and only argument against a 
communist society. As he says, 
“communism must always succumb 
to its inner enemies’, the most 
efficient members of the community. 
They would necessarily want more 
than the rest, because ‘‘the impulse 
of self-preservation is always 
stronger than the impulse of race- 
preservation’’. The former makes for 
individualism in economic life, the 
latter for group action. The latter 
is only a diluted edition of the 
former, and its efficiency is there- 
fore in inverse proportion to the 
amount of the dilution. The larger 
the society or the group, the greater 
is the dilution, and the weaker is 
the impulse to work for the better- 
ment of the community. 


This judgement can only be left 
to history. Theoretically neither 
Sarvodaya nor Socialism can accept 
the view that humanity cannot be 
guided by an impulse stronger than 
“egoism”’ and “‘self-interest”’. 

R.K.P. 
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Mahatma Gandhi. Essays and 
Reflections. Edited by S. Radha- 
krishnan. Bombay. Jaico Pub- 
lishing House. Rs 3. 


Mahatma Gandhi. Correspondence 
with the Government, 1944-47. 
Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publish- 
ing House. Rs 6. 


M. K. Gandhi. My Socialism. Com- 
piled by R. K. Prabhu. Ahmeda- 
bad. Navajivan Publishing House. 
Re 0.35. 


M. K. Gandhi. What Jesus Means to 
Me. Compiled by R. K. Prabhu. 
Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publish- 
ing House. Re 0.35. 


Twenty years ago, on Gdndhi’s 
seventieth birthday, a Commemora- 
tion volume of Essays and Reflec- 
tions edited by Dr Radhakrishnan 
was presented to the Mahatma. 
Among the contributors were schol- 
ars and leaders of thought in differ- 
ent countries who discussed the 
challenge and message of the Master 
with a freedom and insight that 
made a profound impression on 
readers. Published by George Allen 
and Unwin, the volume carried arti- 
cles from such varied and distingu- 
ished writers as Horace Alexander 
and C. F. Andrews, Ernest Barker 
and Pearl Buck, Einstein and Hous- 
man, Gilbert Murray, Yone Nogu- 
chi, Rabindranath Tagore and 
Romain Rolland, Lords Sankey and 
Samuel, General Smuts and Edward 
Thomson and a host of others 
drawn from public life and the Uni- 
versities. The essays, each with its 
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own individual character, were yet 
knit together by a central theme - 
the Mahatma’s unique way of meet- 
ing the crisis of civilization, ‘‘the 
fundamental unity between his 
theory and practice and the exquisite 
harmony of his life and thought’. 
Even those who could not see eye to 
eye with Gandhi on certain aspects 
of public policy and administration, 
like Lord Halifax and General 
Smuts, could hardly withold their 
admiration for the purity and nobil- 
ity of his character, his downright 
sincerity and earnestness and the 
broad humanity of this high-souled 
champion of unpopular causes. Who 
does not remember the moving testi- 
mony of J. C. Smuts : 


Nothing in Gandhi’s procedure is 
without a peculiar personal 
touch. In gaol he had prepared 
for me a very useful pair of 
sandals which he presented to 
me when he was set free. { have 
worn these sandals for many a 
summer since then, even though 
I may feel that Iam not worthy 
to stand in the shoes of so great 
a man. 


No wonder, the first edition hav- 
ing run out of stock within a short 
time, Dr Radhakrishnan set to work 
on a second and enlarged edition to 
be presented to Gandhi on his eight- 
ieth birthday, 2 October 1949. Fate, 
as we know, decreed otherwise, and 
the revised edition took the shape of 
a Memorial Volume. The Memorial 
Volume includes contributions from 
G. D. H. Cole, E. M. Forster, 
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Aldous Huxley, Kingsley Martin, 
Arthur Moore, Middleton Murry 
Stafford Cripps and Lord Halifax. 


Nehru’s moving words on the 
passing of the Mahatma and Dr 
Radhakrishnan’s two luminous 
essays are not the least of the 
attractions of this Memoriai Volume. 
Some of Gandhi’s own distinctive 
utterances are appropriately brought 
together in an appendix. It is this 
volume that is now re-issued by 
Jaicos and we have a measure of its 
popularity and importance in the 
fact that a second edition had to be 
brought out within a year of its pub- 
lication. 


l 
p> 


The publication of Gandhi's cor- 
respondence with the Government 
during what was perhaps the storm. 
iest period of his life and certainly 
the most crucial one in the history 
of the country provides the reader 
with what may appropriately be call- 
ed the source-material of history. 
This is in continuation of an earlier 
volume dealing with the period 
1942-44. The present volume takes 
up the thread from where it was left 
in the first volume, that is to say. 
from Gandhi’s release in May 1944 
to the advent of Independence on 15 
August 1947. Itis just the period 
covered by Pydarelal’s two excellent 
volumes, The Last Phase. It was no 
doubt with these materials on hand 
that Pyarelal wrote those entertain- 
ing pages so vivid with the mixed 
texture of history and biography. 
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Now Gandhi’s, as Pydrelal has aptly 
said, was a multi-dimensional mind. 
He functioned on several planes 
at the same time. While conducting 
nesotiations with the representatives 
of the British Government he was 
carrying on a brisk correspondenc- 
with a number of people on topics 
of a bewildering variety. This record 
of Gandhi’s correspondence is alto- 
gether unique in that it is not merely 
a mirror of the period relating to in- 
tricate negotiations that heralded 
independence, and so of historical 
importance, but it is a vivid picture 
of personal relations, full of the 
charm and gaiety of the Mahatma’s 
unfailing friendliness and humour. 
Nowhere else in political history 
could one come across correspond- 
ence among statesmen, so personal, 
so intimate and so full of the trivia 
of daily concern which yet are the 
stuff of life, as in the letters ex- 
changed between Gandhi and his 
friends of the British Cabinet, 
Cripps and Pethick Lawrence, and 
the Mountbattens. It would be 
repeating recent history to recapitul- 
ate the correspondence with Lord 
Wavell, the members of the Cabinet 
Mission and Lord Mountbatten, not 
to mention.the tortuous and agonis- 
ing negotiations with the leader of 
the Muslim League. Nor is this the 
place to pronounce a judgement on 
the controversies that marked the 
time which ultimately ended in the 
vivisection of India. The verdict 
must be left to posterity. But there 
can be no doubt about the wisdom 
and courage and integrity of the 
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central figure in the great drama. We 
must be content with one significant 
letter that has been so often quoted 
of Lord Mountbatten, the last 
Viceroy. 


“In the Punjab’, wrote the 
Viceroy to the Mahatma on 26 
August 1947, ‘‘we have 55 thous- 
and soldiers and large-scale riot 
ing on our hands. In Bengal our 
forces consist of one man, 
and there is no __ rioting. 
As serving Officer, as well as 
an administrator, may I be 
allowed to pay my tribute to 
the One Man Boundary 
Fore... ..” 


Reading these letters one cannot 
but come to the painful conclusion 
that at the crucial moment of his- 
tory those entrusted with power and 
responsibility in the country failed 
to act up to their own professed 
objective of a united India with the 
firmness that the occasion demand- 
ed: Lord Wavell when he admitted 
the League members in the Interim 
Government behind the back of the 
first Minister against all constitu- 
tional propriety and without a 
written undertaking that they were 
there to work the agreed constitu- 
tion and not to obstruct it; and 
secondly, when Lord Mountbatten, 
after declaring that Gandhi’s Master 
Plan had “many attractions’ for 
him, ultimately succumbed to second 
thoughts; though according to 
Sudhir Ghosh’s letter to Gandhi 
(London, 4 August 1946) the British 
Cabinet had finally decided to trans- 
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fer power to the Congress, with 
League coéperation if possible and 
without it if necessary. Of course 
there was the inherent weakness of 
India’s not being able to patch up 
the Hindu-Muslim differences. But 
weakness at the Centre in the face 
of threats was tantamount to incom- 
petence or betrayal. And it has to 
be admitted that ihe Centre’s vacil- 
lation at a time that called for firm 
action was mainly responsible for 
the tragedy of the partition. 


The Editor has done well to in- 
clude as appendices a number of 
documents of rare historical value. 
Altogether ‘‘the Correspondence”, 
opening with Pyarelal’s Introduction, 
is of singular importance to the 
student of Gandhi's life as of the 


story of one of the most pregnant . 


periods in our history. 


The last two books are compila- 
tions from Gandhi’s speeches and 
writings by one whose previous 
selections have whetted our appetite 
for such books. A seasoned journa 
list Sri. Prabhu has half a dozen 
Gandhi books to his credit. In the 
two brochures under notice we have 
a collection of Gandhi’s thoughts 
scattered over a wide field—his 
autobiography, his articles in Y: ung 
India and Harijan and reports of 
interviews. Gandhi is nothing if not 
clear and consistent in his views, 
and. as everyone knows, is refresh- 
ingly original. 
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He is a sccialist in his own way 
just as he adores Christ without 
being a Christian. “I am not for 
elimination [of landordism]”’, he 
says, “but for a just regulation of 
the relation between landlords and 
tenants”. He believes in private 
enterprise and also planned produc- 
tion. “If you have only State pro- 
duction men will become moral 
and intellectual paupers. They will 
forget their responsibilities. I would 
therefore allow the Capitalist and 
Zamindar to keep their factories and 
their land, but I would make them 
consider themselves trustees of their 
property.” 


We know that the life and 
examples of Jesus went straight to 
Gandhi’s heart and that he tried to 
follow the Sermon on the Mount 
in his daily life, although the main 
inspiration came from the Gitd and 
the Upanisads. He was too good a 
Hindu to be blind to his immemo- 
rial heri‘age. ‘‘Though I cannot 
claim to be a Christian in the sec- 
tarian sense’’, he said, ‘“‘the example 
of Jesus’s sufferings is a factor in 
the composition of my undying 
faith in non-violence which rules 
all my actions, worldly and 
temporal’. 


How then does Gandhi differ 
from the orthodox Christian ? He 
could not subscribe to the view that 
Christ was the only begotten Son 
of God. Jesus, according to him, 
was one like Krsna or Buddha. 
Secondly, he believed that not men 
only but all created beings have 
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souls. And then he was opposed to 
proselytization in the cloak of 
humanitarian work. Barring these 
he was a Christian in the deeper 
sense of the word. 

B. N. 


S.B. Mukherji. Indian Minority in 

South Africa. New Delhi. 
Peoples’ Publishing House. Rs 
10. 


This is a timely publication. 
The Indian questio. in South 
Africa is coming up before the 
United Nations with monotonous 
regularity while the Government is 
intransigent and refuses to discuss 
the situation on the plea that it is 
a domestic concern. The majority 
community who form 70 per cent 
of the population are put to 
insults and indignities unheard of 
in civilized societies and are de- 
nied the right to labour and live in 
the way of ordinary citizens, being 
subjected to endless persecution. 
Even as we write, 91 persons of 
South African descent are facing a 
treason trial for the crime of 
demanding equal treatment with 
the two and a half million whites 
who make their own laws and 
execute them with relentless dis- 
crimination against ten and a half 
million others. No wonder that 
the four and a half lakh Indians 
share the same plight and are 
helpless in the face of racial 
prejudice and discriminatory legis- 
lation. 


Yet, as Sri. Mukherji points 
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out in his well-documented thesis, 
it was the Government of Natal 
and the European community 
there that first invited Indian 
labourers to South Africa a hund- 
red years ago. Prospects in that 
far-away land were painted in rosy 
colours. At first the Indian Gov- 
ernment turned down the proposal. 
But after repeated requests and 
assurance of attractive wages and 
fair treatment they agreed. And 
it is common knowledge that 
“Indian labour played a vital role 
in building up the prosperity of 
Natal, and indeed, a not unim- 
portant part in the development of 
the Union of South Africa as a 
whole”. 


And what has been the reward! 
“Right after right has been taken 
away from, and disability after 
disability has been imposed on, the 
Indian community who have been 
reduced to the position of ‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’. 
There can be no moral justification 
for the Union Government’s Indian 
policy. Promises made in all 
seriousness have been violated 
again without any qualms of con- 
science. The pages of South 
African history, so far as _ its 
citizens of Indian origin are con- 
cerned, are strewn with fragments 
of broken pledges.” As far back 
as 1946 Pravda wrote: “For 
sixty years (from 1885) Indian 
residents in South Africa have been 
deprived of elementary social rights. 
Their access to schools and univer- 
sities has been restricted; but the 
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last law passed by the Union of 
South Africa (The Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation 
Act or the Ghetto Act, 1946) on 29 
May greatly aggravates Indian 
inequlity and renders their living 
conditions absolutely unbearable.” 


One of the arguments of the 
Whites against the Indian settlers 
is that they are foreigners in South 
Africa (as if the indigenous South 
Africans fare any better at their 
hands). The Asiatics, according to 
Lord Milner, ‘‘are strangers forcing 
themselves upon a community 
reluctant to receive them’. Why, 
Indians went to Natal only 20 
years after the British and to the 
Transvaal only 20 years after the 
Dutch! How brand these as aliens 
and regard themselves as children 
of the soil? Between 85 and 90 
per cent of the present generation 
of Indians in South Africa have 
been born and brought up in that 
country and know no other. It is 
as much their fatherland as it is 
the fatherland of the Whites and 
they wish nothing better than to 
play their part as loyal citizens of 
their homeland. By what right 
could the White minority call them 
intruders- except the savage right 
of force? And so they remain 
fighting for their rights against 
formidable opposition entrenched 
on the seats of power. 


z 


Sri. Mukherji takes us throngh 
stage after stage of the epic struggle 
in South Africa conducted with 
exemplary patience and fortitude by 
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Mahatma Gandhi and his compa- 
triots. Much study and research have 
gone to the making of this connected 
history of the South African Indian 
movement which may serve as a 
background for a study of the 
current trends in the dark conti- 
nent. Sri. Mukherji guides us 
through a maze of legislative 
enactments, resolutions, conferences 
and inter- governmental Notes relat- 
ing to the struggle. The worst of 
it is, “‘the grant of self government 
to Natal in 1893 has been the signal, 
as it were, of flinging wide open the 
flood-gates of anti-Indian activities 
of the Government of Natal’’. The 
first session of the first Parliament 
of the Government of Natal passed 
a Bill depriving all Asian immi- 
grants of parliamentary franchise 
so long enjoyed by them. The Bill 
was submitted to the Colonial 
Office for Royal Assent (1894). 


It was then that a new star 
appeared on the South African 
horizon. writes Sri. Mukherji : 


It grew in brilliance from day 
to day till at last it became a 
beacon for humanity at large, a 
symbol of hope for down-trod- 
den and disinherited humanity 
all over the world. Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, a young 
Indian Barrister, was at this 
time in South Africa on a 
purely professional call. He 
came across the Bill by accident 
at the farewell party in Durban 
on the eve of his departure for 
India. “At the farewell enter- 
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tainment held by Dada Abdulla 
in my honour’’, writes Gandhiji, 
“someone put a copy of the 
Natal Mercury into my hands. 
I read it and found that the 
detailed report of the proceed- 
ings of the Natal Legislative 
Council contained a few lines 
on Indian franchise. The local 
Government was about to intro- 
duce a Bill to  disfranchise 
Indians.... I read out the 
report to the traders and others 
present and _ explained the 
situation as well as I could, 
suggesting that Indians should 
strenuously. resist this attack 
upon their rights. They agreed 
but declared that they could 
not fight the battle themselves 
and therefore urged me to stay 


” 


on. 


That was the beginning of a 
struggle waged under Gandhi's 
immediate guidance, a_ struggle 
unique in its nature, without malice 
or hatred, directed to achieve 
justice through methods of non- 
violence. Here it was that Gandhi 
evolved his technique of satydgraha 
which was to have such profound 
influence on the conduct of our 
own fight for freedom in India. 
During the 20 years of his stay in 
South Africa—interrupted only by 
occasional visits to England and 
India in the same cause—Gdandhi 
carried on his peace fight in a way 
which has revolutionised political 
warfare in more than one conti- 


nent. Sri. Mukherji recounts the 
story of this fight with sustained 
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interest—a story of epic heroism 
and endurance fraught with great 
lessons for the future of makind. 
It is true we have not seen the end 
of that fight, and a segment of the 
human race still continues to suffer 
and groan under the weight of this 
affront to human dignity. But 
Africa like Asia is awake, and the 
writing on the wall is clear to all 
but those blinded by prejudice and 
bigotry. The United Nations, 
pledged to the ideals of justice and 
equality, cannot long suffer this 
taunting rebuff to its repeated call 
for restraint and decency. 

B.N. 


Our Contributors 


Margaret Barr: educationist 
working for many years among the 
tribes in the interior of Assam. 

Mark Hannon: a scholar at 
the University of Colorado, U.S.A. 

Muriel Lester: the well-known 
associate of Gandhi, now resident 
in England. 

William Robert Miller : promi- 
nent member of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, New York. 

Pyarelal: former secretary to 
Gandhi and author of Mahatma 
Gandhi: The Last Phase. 

Gene Sharp: research fellow of 
the Institute for Social Research, 
oslo. 

B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya: well- 
known historian of the Indian 
National Congress, now deceased. 

Evelyn Wood: consultant on 
Communication, normally resident 
in Bombay. 
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WEST BENGAL 
Under the Five Year Plans 





Plan 2nd Plan 











Heads of Development Ist Outlay | Expenditure | 
ss ; : : (Rs. in crores) sienna 
Agriculture & Rural Development... 8.5 8.4 34.4 
firigation & Power ss 15.8 13.5 30.7 
Industry sai 1.14 1.15 10.0 
Transport & Communications ie 15.5 15.10 19.5 
Social Services ous 31.3 29.4 53.9 
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THREE THOUSAND—OR THREE—YEARS OLD ? 


Andhra has a history dating back to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, one thousand years B.C. 
During their checkered career the race have 
risen to high peaks of political, economic 
and cultural splendour at different periods. 


Coming into their own again as the 
integrated State of Andhra Pradesh, they 
may not have recaptured, yet, the highest 
of those peaks in the last three years. But 
judging by the many notable achievements 
in the various fields during this brief period, 
none can deny that they are well on their 
way to it. 


The enthusiasm, skill and energy of the 
Engineers, experts, labourers and cultivators 
of Andhra Pradesh, combined with able 
leadership, have contributed to achieve this 
progress. 


The targets laid down for the current 
plan in respect of food production have 
been reached. The proposed establishment 
of a fertiliser factory in the State will goa 
long way in the direction of further enhanc- 
ing the output. 


The Community Development Move- 
ment has advanced very rapidly in Andhra 
Pradesh. There are 282 Blocks in operation 
now; covering 17,991 villages with a total 
population of 189 lakhs. This State took 
the lead in implementing the scheme of 
democratic decentralisation with the forma- 
tion of 20 Ad Hoc Panchayat Samithis on 
Ist July 1958. As their success was very 
encouraging, statutory Panchayat Samithis 
have been established in 227 Blocks and 
Zilla Parishads in all the twenty districts. 


The State has decided to introduce 
universal and free primary education by the 
end of the Third Five Year Plan. Two new 
Engineering Colleges have been started at 
Warangal and Tirupathi as well as three 
new Polytechnics. Two new Medical 
Colleges on private intitiative have been 
opened at Kakinada and Warangal and it is 
proposed to start one more Medical College 
as part of the Third Five Year Plan. A 
College of Nursing with B.Sc. Nursing 
Course has been opened in Hyderabad 
from this academic year. 


Under the present plans the bed 
strength of ali the District Hospitals in the 
Telangana region will increase to 100 each 
before March 1961 and most, if not all, of 
the taluk hospitals will have a bed strength 
of 50 each. So far 117 Primary Health 
Centres have been started in the entire State 
with the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
public. In addition 221 subsidised Rural 
Dispensaries have been started. 


It is proposed during the current plan 
period to organise 45 Cooperative Farming 
Societies in the State and already 14 societies 
have been started. 


The Nagarjunasagar Dam has reached 
a height of 60 feet in parts and the excava- 
tion of the main canals is in progress upto 
50 miles on either side. Several other 
projects have either been completed or are 
rapidly nearing completion. The Pochampad 
Project report has been sent to the Central 
Water and Power Commission for technical 
examination. 


The production of electricity is steadily 
going ahead and the per capita consump- 
tion, which is 12 units at present, is expected 
to reach 15 by the end of the Second Plan. 


The Nationalised Road _ Transport 
Services, successfully working in 9 districts 
of the State for a long time, are being 
steadily extended to the whole State. 


The production of coal at the Singareni 
“ollieries has risen from 15 lakhs of tons an 
year to over 21 lakhs and it is planned to 
raise this to 30 lakhs. Expansion schemes 
are underway in respect of other industries 
in the State. It has been decided to have a 
Techno-Economic Survey of the State 
carried out by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research. 


Similar forward strides have been taken 
in the fields of Cooperation, Housing and 
Social Welfare. lt is now confidently 
expected that the full expenditure target of 
Rs. 175.74 crores will be reached by the end 
of the Second Plan period and thus strong 
ground prepared for much greaier invest- 
ment under the Third Plan. 
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The Five-Year Plans have brought the people of Uttar 


Pradesh an unprecedented increase in their all-round 


well being. 


Planned development in the State has meant: 


Better seeds 

Better fertilisers 

Better farm implements and techniques 

More food 

New industries and industrial plants 

Extension of Community Development Schemes 
Organising 497 Development Blocks 
Unprecedented encouragement to the co-operative movement 
Ushering in of the co-operative commonwealth 
Bringing capital to the doors of the poor 
Setting up 10,000 Service Co-operatives 
Extension of irrigation facilities 


Increasing the irrigated area to over 39 lakh acres 


Progress of the Plans is the 


progress of the people. 


Issued by the Information Department, Government of Uttar Pradesh. 
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